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about as invigorating as Jesuit’s bark to the 
N EVER F ORGOTTEN. languid system of the place. He was delight- 


—_@_ 
Part THE First. 
CHAPTER IX. IN HOSPITAL, 

Tue charitable gentleman with the clean crisp 
whiskers, who had lent his phaeton for the in- 
sensible Fermor, was a Major Carter, who, with 
his son, had newly come to Eastport. At the 
foot of his letters he wrote, “Yours sincerely, 
Henry Deane Carter;” his son signed himself 
“Somerset Carter,” having received that name 
in compliment to a Lord Alfred Somerset, “the 
man who first took me by the hand,” said his 
father very often and very gratefully; and father 
and son, and Mrs. Carter, had taken the first floor 
of one of the villas on one of the terraces, and 
were come to live economically at Eastport. 

Not that this was made profession of, or was 
even hinted at, by the small public of the place. 
There was a sort of little prado down near 
the pier, where a band sometimes played, and 
where the men and women came and saun- 
tered ; and here the crisp major, so clean and 
dry and wiry, so brushed, so speckless, so yellow 
in his gloves, and with little boots almost reflect- 
ing the company like small speculums, first 
entered, as it were from the wings, upon the 
Eastport stage, and attracted the whole audience 
in pit and boxes. 

He knew a few people already, and, leaning on 
the arm of the thoughtful boyish son, had put the 
canary glove into several hands. He had a plea- 
sant gay face, like a little open pleasure-ground 
(fenced on each side by a little light shrubbery of 
crisp whisker). He was the most “youngish” 
man for his years, and had always a smile of 
eternal welcome upon his face: which smiles 
were not, however, without something mechanical 
about them, suggesting the idea that his face 
was fitted up with snowy-white jalousies, like a 
foreign villa, which he threw open all together 
when accosting a friend. 

In a few days, by some mysterious process, he 
knew most people—most people, at least, that 
ought to be known. The people that ought 
to be known knew that he was a desirable addi- 
tion to society. They told each other often 
about Lord Alfred Somerset, and used this noble- 
man asa tonic. The mention of that name, re- 
ceived with a sort of reverence, was found to be 





fully well bred, needed no social valet-de-place 

to take him round drawing-rooms, but subsided 

without violence or exertion into general acquain- 

tance. There are people who are thus never 

strangers in a strange country, and _ into 
company and friends. 

In that little corner the accident was a tre- 
mendous source of excitement. It lent a prestige 
to the race. There was some noise and confusion 
on the course, in which Mr. Madden’s frantic 
cries were to be distinguished ; and from that hot 
and brick coloured racing stratum, which greased 
its hair, and swathed its neck in a yellow cloth, 
confining it with a glass pin, came loud charges 
of foul play—charges marked into bars, as it 
were, by loud execration. The stewards, indeed, 
held a sort of investigation on Mr. Madden’s 
indignant requisition. And there were many wit- 
nesses for Hanbury, but the best witnesses of all 
were his own honest temper and open soul— 
familiar to all the riding men. His profound 
grief was a spectacle, and excited sympathy. 

Fermor was taken in slow and dismal procession 
to the house in Raglan-terrace. Some one had 
run on to give notice. The parlour was hastily 
got ready. Mrs. Manuel, surprised and aghast 
at what was intended, made a sort of protest, 
but was frantically overborne by Hanbury. A 
crowd followed and hung about the place, telling 
the story with relish to inquisitive passers-by. 
Insensible still, Fermor was carried in, and Major 
Carter, who had the command of the whole party, 
and who gave orders with a skill and judgment 
and readiness of resource that evoked respect 
from all, was, almost as of course, admitted into 
the house as a sort of friend whom they had long 
known. So, too, was the doctor and that young 
white-haired ensign also in sad distress about 
the friend he so reverenced. 

Hanbury came in as they stood waiting in the 
drawing-room. “It is dreadful, isn’t it?” he 
said. “TI couldn’t help it, I couldy’t!” He 
glanced nervously at Violet, who was looking 
steadily away. “ But the doctor says he thinks— 
he is sure, that is—it will be a very trifling ac- 
cident. It was, zadeed, half his own fault,” he 
added, piteously, as if asking for comfort. 

* Yes, yes,” said the elder girl, “I am sure it 
was. It was unavoidable.” 
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Her sister, with eyes resolutely turned away, 
had been half panting all this while, and now 
turned round suddenly, her cheeks colouring fast. 

“QO, don’t say that—you must not say that,” 
she said, hurriedly. “His fault? no. I saw it 
all. I had the glass. No, you shouldn’t say it, 
you can’t say it, you know you can’t!” 

*O, Violet! Violet!” said her sister, re- 
proachfully. 

As for John Hanbury, he stood gasping at 
her—ali “ ébahi,”’ as the French say. 

“T saw it all,” continued the girl, with the 
same excitement. “I-shouldn’t have said a word 
if he had not tried to put it on—on—that poor 
creature—who is lying below, and who can’t 
speak or deny anything.” 

Hanbury gave a groan. “I never said so— 
indeed I never meant to say so—only I admit it 
looked so ugly and so wicked in me—especially 
after the way we left the carriage before the 
race.” 

The elder sister said, warmly, “ No one thinks 
of such an idea, and as for Violet, I know she 
doesn’t. We are all flurried.” 

Violet cast down her eyes; she was a little 
ashamed of her sudden outbreak. 

The doctor was now seriously at work on the 
luckless Fermor. An express had been sent for 
a greater doctor, who might arrive by evening. 
The two girls fluttered about, half way up, half 
way down stairs, uneasy and excited, the second 
strangely so. Every one that passed up to fetch 
some aid or appliance, she seemed to search 
with a look of anxious questioning. Major 
Carter was invaluable. He gave confidence. 
(Hanbury was of no more practical use than a 
child—was even in the way.) He was in the 
drawing-rooms, in the parlour, always pouring 
out liquid sentences in a low and steady voice; 
just as he would presently be pouring out 
“drops” from a medicine-bottle. He had known 
something of the “young man below.” Lady 
Laura Fermor—who had been, you know, Lady 
Laura Stonehewer—he had met the whole family 
at Nice or Florence, or Aix-la~-Chapelle—charm- 
ing people. “No danger, I can assure you. I 
make it as a particular request you will not be 
uneasy. I know something of the man below— 
very safe and steady—attended an old friend of 
mine, Sir James Macgregor: but when Cade 
comes down, in his hands he is quite safe. There 
is no man in whom I feel such confidence, in any 
crisis of the kind. In any part of the world, I 
would telegraph for Cade.” 

In about three hours Cade arrived, a thin 
swarthy man, in a very high-collared frock-coat. 
He did not lose a second. He was in a hurry to 
see what business there was for him to do, but, 
happily, by some fierce engines of the local 
doctor’s, a little life and feeling had been brought 
into that poor beaten, battered skull. 

Mr. Cade turned back wet cloths, unswathed 
the head as if he were unrolling a mummy, 
pressed it firmly here and there, tapped it, 
looked at it reflectively with his own head a 





little to one side, as if he were admiring phreno- 
logical bearings. When he had done, he conferred 
with his professional brother, seemed to agree 
with him, and then, as of course, picked out 
Major Carter. It was thus, by a sort of fixed 
and eternal law, that Major Carter was to affect 
any one into whose presence he came. Mr. Cade 
spoke, then looked nervously at his watch, 

The ladies were waiting anxiously for the ver- 
dict of the medical jury. For one with whom 
they had so trifling an acquaintance there was 
no pretence of deep feeling or positive anguish. 
Still it was one of those “dreadful things ” 
which, happening under our own eyes, with all 
the dramatic effects and properties of an acci- 
dent, excite an almost artificial sympathy. 

To them glided in the foreman, Major Carter, 
with the issue paper in his hand. It was a 
prescription, 

“Well!” they said, together. 

“Hush, hush, my dear madam,” he said ; “we 
must get this off first. There, now, Cade says 
he will do. No danger at present. I knew Cade 
was the man.” 

His listeners were so thankful, that they did 
not perceive this little encomium on Mr. Cade 
was scarcely just; for, unless he possessed the 
Royal Charm of healing by Touch, as yet his 
services had not gone beyond mere examination. 

* And I think, my dear madam,” continued 
Major Carter, “that by noon to-morrow we 
shall be able to get him away down to some quiet 
place.” (He, too, had a sort of medical manner, 
solid and reassuring.) “ I can quite feel how un- 
pleasant it must be for you all, having this busi- 
ness going on here. But you know—common 
charity, my dear madam—common charity.” 

It was a relief to Mrs. Manuel to hear both 
pieces of news. She had hardly recovered the 
shock of their having a male, possibly a dying, 
invalid—cast down among them. 

Mr. Cade was gone, having taken his confi- 
dential pecuniary farewell of John Hanbury. 
For these offices, to say the truth, he had looked 
towards Major Carter, as being the more promi- 
nent of the persons he had been in relation with, 
and had seen him retire with uneasiness. But 
John Hanbury performed the duty with even 
splendour. 


CHAPTER X. A NIGHT SCENE. 


THIS common danger and common excitement 
is alink of sympathy. By the close of this day they 
knew the white-haired boy-ensign, “Little Brett,” 
perfectly. He showed a natural feeling that 
quite gained upon them, and though serving 
his poor friend had unconsciously brought about 
an introduction, this idea scarcely visited him. 
Major Carter was gone; but after dinner it was 
agreed between John Hanbury and Young Brett, 
both eager to do the whole duty, that each should 
relieve the other in watching, Hanbury taking 
one half of the night, Young Brett the other. 
Young Manuel, who, after the first sensation and 
earlier sympathy, had began to look distrustfully 
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on the whole affair, now that it had gone forth 
there was to be an early removal, affected a show 
of interest and even zeal. 

The two girls sat in the drawing-room till 
late, trying to carry out a pretence of being busy 
with their ordinary labours. But so great a 
domestic cyclone does not soon go down. The 
whirl confuses. With an agitation so recent, 
there is a sort of fascination, drawing all 
talk back to the one topic. They went over it 
again and again, with an ingenious variety. 
When recollection slackened, there was specu- 
lation for the future. But in all this the second 
girl took little part. Presently she went away, 
and repaired to her own room; for it was now 
all but midnight, and full time to think of bed. 

She heard them all go up, and stood a long 
time at the window looking out, with her hair 
down upon her shoulders. Below her, she could 
see a square patch of light upon the ground, 
which was from the window of the room where 
Fermor was lying with a dull numbed brain, sore 
and half-stupified. It was as if his head had been 
changed into a lump of rough stone. She could 
see the lights of the town twinkling far away down 
the hill, and these lights were in greater glory 
than on acommon night; for there were revellers 
busy singing the Race, or drowning the sense 
of a sudden and fatal poverty. A few black 
figures would pass by trolling, and, with a 
halting gait, become bathed in the light from the 
parlour window. Then she sat down, looked 
long at the ground, and putting her hands on 
her forehead, over which fell her heavy hair, 
drew a long deep sigh of oppression, and shud- 
dered. She was thinking of the day and its 
events, which seemed like a nightmare ; and the 
shudder was for that horrid crash of men and 
horses and stone wall all mixed, which, though 
she had not seen, some one had described too 
graphically. Then she heard steps on the gravel, 
rose again softly, looked out cautiously, and 
saw Young Brett lounging slowly to the gate. 
He looked up and down the road, for he was 
getting fatigued with his watching, and was 
wishing to be relieved. Then he lit a cigar. 

Still in a flutter of anxiety, she stole out 
upon the stairs and listened. She was in- 
dignant with this “selfish boy” for leaving his 
post at so critical a season. Uncertain and 
anxious, she crept down softly, and stood in the 
little hall close to the parlour. The hall door 
was open, and she could see that the “ selfish 
boy” had walked away. At that moment she 
heard a sound of tossing and a deep groan, with 
a sort of half ery. She did not hesitate a second ; 
she had a good deal of Spanish leaven in her, 
and entered the room softly. 

Poor ghastly Fermor, heavy, haggard, and re- 
vealed under the light of a waning candle, was 
writhing and twisting before her, with his arm 
drawn across his forehead. He was on the de- 
batable ground between consciousness and dull 
lethargy. As he turned and writhed, he kept up 
a low groaning like an Irish keen. She did not 





stop like an English girl, but full of grief and sym- 
pathy, went up to the bedside, spoke to him, and 
asked what she could do to soothe him. 

His eyes settled on her with a dull stare, but she 
thought he did not know her, for he commenced 
his keen again. There was some cooling drink 
on the table close by, and she suddenly took it up 
and held it to his lips. It seemed to do him good, 
and he took it gratefully—then began tossing his 
arms again, and groaning as if im deep suffering. 
Quite helpless, she sank on her knees beside the 
bed, and covered up her face. He will die—she 
was thinking. So brave, so gallant ; above all, so 
calm, and so al] but victorious, as he had shown 
himself on that day. All but victorious: except 
for that dark and suspicious collision, and that 
strange meaning look, with which, just before the 
race, Hanbury had followed him. It was dread- 
ful; and the half Spanish girl began to heave, 
and flutter, and grow agitated. “O, he will 
die! he will die!” she said aloud. “ And what 
shall I do?” 

Two figures were standing in the doorway, look- 
ing on with astonishment—one at least with ad- 
miration ; for Violet’s face seemed to glow softly 
through her hair, like a sunset seen through 
leaves. 

“By Jove!” said one, under his breath. Han- 
bury, the other, gave ahalf groan; then suddenly 
caught his companion’s arm, and led him softly 
out to the hall door again. 

“ What's this for ?” said Young Brett. “I say, 
what are you at ?” 

“Hush!” said Hanbury; “not a word.” 

She had heard their steps, as he had in- 
tended she should, and rose up softly, half scared 
at the peril of discovery, glided out as softly, and 
fluttered up-stairs. From the top she looked 
down to the hall door, where Hanbury was busy 
pointing out a star to his friend. “ What an 
escape!” she thought. John Hanbury was not 
thinking of that star. 

He did not speak for some moments; then, 
roused by the groans of his friend, both went 
in, gave what was ordered, which presently 
soothed the patient into a profound sleep. 

Early the next morning he awoke better. He 
had got back to sense and intellect, and almost 
his first words to Young Brett were (spoken 
wearily): “I had such strange dreams last night, 
or nightmares, which? Tell me. Come, was 
there any one here last night—any girl—or 
nurse—a beautiful creature ?” 

Young Brett, who had all the openness of a 
boy, and a boy’s delight at a question to which he 
could give a full and satisfactory answer and thus 
gather importance, said eagerly and ardently, 
“O yes, dear yes. Such a surprise! When we 
came in last night about midnight there was the 
younger one——” 

Fermor motioned languidly upwards. 

“Exactly. One of the girls kneeling there, in 
such a state—crying, I think. But, by Jove! I 
was not to talk to you. There, lie down.” 

The old complacent languor came on Fermor’s 
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white lips, and the affected smile, as who should 
say, “Even in this ruin and decay comes the 
old story! Go on,” he said, languidly. 

He would have liked the particulars, just as 
he would be presently feeling a convalescent’s 
appetite for a little chicken. But Young Brett, 
a little frightened at what he had done, would 
tell no more. 


CHAPTER XI. A SPLENDID DEPARTURE. 


Wuen the happy change was known, there 
was great joy. Hanbury was silent and grateful. 
A weight was off his mind. The doctor came 
early, and lifted it off finally, by announcing that 
he could not have wished him to be doing one 
particle better—which seemed a grudging sort of 
limitation to favourable wishes. But there was 
another trouble come into Hanbury’s breast 
instead of the capital anxiety. 

Still it was found that “ we could scarcely move 
him to-day, my dear madam—scarcely!” The 
generic doctor was playing the piano softly and 
nimbly on his lips with his fingers. “I don’t 
know but that it would be risky, too risky; we 
might lose all we have gained. N—o—o,” he con- 
tinued, as if the minutes of a council held inside 
him somewhere had just been brought to him, 
and he had to give his casting voice, “I don’t 
think it would do. I would not recommend it.” 

Mrs. Manuel had all a housewife’s terror of a 
residence of many weeks, perhaps; but, relieved 
from that apprehension, she rather liked the 
excitement. A couple of days more, and Fermor 
began to mend. Another day, and he was to be 
moved away to fresh, airy rooms, upon a hill, 
taken specially by Major Carter, who had proved 
himself through all the crisis one of the most 
collected, efficient men of business that could be 
conceived—so practical, so delicate, so friendly, 
and, above all, making his good offices more felt 
than the doer of them. The Manuel family 
actually came to look on him as an old friend. 
Hanbury, as the danger receded into the distance, 
passed from deep gloom, and even despair, into 
spasmodic delight and thankfulness: but from 
this stage again sunk gradually back into uwn- 
easy gloom and distrust. He came and went rest- 
lessly. He looked from face to face doubtfully. 
Since that night when Violet had been surprised 
at Fermor’s bedside, she had recovered some of 
her old manner towards him; but this might 
have been to deprecate misconstruction, or even 
displeasure, and to secure silence. The sense of 
common danger had made such little miscon- 
struction appear almost trifling. But now it 
began to be magnified—to Hanbury, at least— 
every hour. 

It came to noon of the day of the removal, 
and a carriage, hired again by Major Carter, 
waited at the door. The invalid—the dull, 
bruised, confused Fermor—had been gradually 
fading out, like a dissolving view, and, in his 
place, were coming back the harder lines of the 
older sleepy-eyed officer who had dawdled into 
the saddle in the mauve jacket not many days 





before. In a fortnight he would be well, or 
convalescent, and lounging about in an invalid’s 
demi-toilette. Now he looked pale and deli- 
cate—almost interesting, as it appeared to the 
maid-servants. (“ Lovely,” one thought him.) 
As he was lifting himself from his sofa, Hanbury 
came in, with distress and doubt again seen on 
his forehead. 

“OQ,” said he, “so you are going, and I do hope 
you will get quite well. And I am sure | never 
shall forgive myself, and I know you will 
believe me when I say, solemnly and sincerely, 
and from my soul, that I never intended it— 
never! never!” 

Fermor smiled his old smile for the first time 
since the accident. J¢ had not been damaged. 

“O, of course,” he said; “who supposes it? 
Such an idea! It never occurred to me.” 

“O, I am so glad,” said Hanbury, fervently. 
“T knew you would stand to me. And now, 
would you mind—but this is flurrying you, and 
we weren’t to agitate you——” 

“Weren’t you?” said Fermor, coldly. “We 
should have thought of that a little earlier. 
Doesn’t that strike you? But we may as well 
now finish, please, as you have got so far.” 

“TI didn’t mean—I did not, indeed. But O, 
would you mind just saying it over again to 
them?” 

“Saying what, and towhom? Pray speak out. 
T really don’t follow you.” 

* Why, you see,” said the other, in fervent 
confidence, “it is most unfortunate—but she, the 
second one, has taken up some notion that it 
was done on purpose, and I must say it looked 
ugly; but, upon my soul, as I stand here, and if I 
were to go to my grave to-morrow——” 

“Really you are fatiguing yourself,” said 
Fermor, wearily, “and fatiguing me. I have told 
you what I thought already.” 

“Ah, true! yes!” said the other, a little 
vaguely, “so you did. But I want you, as you 
are going away, and may not see them again for 
long-—” 

Fermor smiled dubiously, 

“You would do me such a service by telling 
them so.” 

“What,” said Fermor, “that I am going 
away ?” 

“No, but about the race. The fact is, we are 
gone much further than you suppose. It is vir- 
tually settled, or understood, and but for this 
unfortunate idea——Indeed, if I could be capable 
of such an act, she is not to be blamed; so it is 
natural, you see.” 

“T see,” said Fermor, “I see; it would quite 
account for it. Very well. Would you help me 
down, please, for I am as weak as a child.” 

He really was, and moved very slowly, step 
by step, on strong John Hanbury’s arm. He 
reached the hall quite spent, and sank down 
upon a sofa. Wine had to be fetcied hastily for 
him; in fact he had nearly fainted. The women 
were all full of sympathy. The maid who thought 
him “lovely” was looking on privately. 
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Nothing could be more effective than that pale 
face, so refined, so delicate in tone. His voice, 
too, was soft and gentle. It was an opening 
for a graceful retirement, and he knew how to 
make profit of it. There wasa touch of pathos 
in the way he returned thanks for their kindness 
to him. He should not easily forget. He was not 
strong enough zow to say all he was inclined 
to say, but he hoped they would understand him. 
At the same time, would they forgive if he were 
to say they were a /itt/e bit responsible them- 
selves for the infliction of his presence, for if they 
recollected, Miss Manuel had all but challenged 
him to ride the race. Had she not, now? 

A little flush came upon the second girl’s face, 
and her eyes stole over to the sister’s with a glance 
of reproach. The idea had, indeed, occurred be- 
fore now to Miss Manuel with some remorse. 

*T did not do so badly after all, you see,” he 
said, smiling; “and only for that stupid animal 
which our friend rode, should have done better.” 

Violet here was compressing her lips and 
beating her foot on the floor. 

“ By the way,” he continued, “I had just time 
at the moment to see how he turned and lurched 
overonme. I saw you trying to keep him straight, 
Hanbury, but the strongest arms in England 
couldn’t have kept that brute from having his 
way. Forgive me,” he added, gaily, “but you 
know I never was frantic about him.” 

Hanbury looked round triumphant, and there 
was more exuberant gratitude flooding his cheeks, 
as from a burst sluice, than even triumph. The 
second girl turned away her eyes, then walked 
over to the window to look at the sea. 

Major Carter now came bustling in, crisp and 
craekling. It was time to go. Would Captain 
Fermor take his arm? There. He had been up 
at Brown’s-terrace. He had been putting 
the last few final touches to the new and airy 
lodgings. 

Fermor, propped up on the friendly Carter’s 
arm, faded gracefully from the room. Wistful 
eyes followed him. Hanbury, brimming over, 
bounded down before him and about him with 
the exuberance of a mastiff. At the carriage 
door he gave Fermor a grip of gratitude. 

“T shall never forget it, never!” he said. “It 
was noble—perfectly noble !” 

And when the carriage drove away, he came 
bounding up again, with his tail wagging; for 
he was now fairly “rehabilitated ;” perfectly 
cleared and made straight in his character. 

Alas, how little he knew. It was only the 
“rehabilitation” of Fermor. For that bit of 
chivalry and generous testimony to one who was 
scarcely a friend, had painted in a sort of ex- 
quisite nimbus round his head as he retired. It 
was about as unfortunate a calling of testimony 
into court as could be conceived. 


CHAPTER XII. A CONVERSATION. 
Tue little watering-place was gliding into its 
s Fashionable brooklets came trickling 
in, houses were in demand, and house-rents high. 





The natives looked on proudly, and said to each 
other that it was going to be “ gay.” 

Among the same class there was an instinct 
that Major Carter, so newly arrived, was to be ac- 
cepted asa being from the fashionable immortals, 
and took his place in a proper niche without 
effort. 

Without effort, too, he had come to know 
nearly all men and women. They were delighted 
with his talk, inlaid with fine glittering names, 
like a mosaic with bits of lapis lazuli. He 
stood by, a conversational pointsman, and skil- 
fully turned his train of talk into aristocratic 
sidings. 

What passed in Fermor’s mind as he came 
slowly up the stairs into his new rooms at 
Brown’s-terrace, was an impatient “This fellow 
will want to fasten an acquaintance on me!” and 
he thought, with the peevishness of sickness, 
what a penalty this was to pay for the few little 
offices he had received. He was laying out, with 
disgust, how, after a mess dinner, he should 
insist on a receipt in full, and coldly “drop the 
fellow,” when Carter, having got him to the 
sofa, said, in his gay way: 

“Now, good-by! You shan’t see me again 
for weeks, until you are well. Positively no. 
And even then—I don’t know, I am not a 
visiting man. I like to know a few people, not 
a whole town, you know. By the way, how do 
you find this place ?” 

Fermor raised his eyebrows, then said ellip- 
tically, “ Well, scarcely!” 

“Ah! so I should think. You want the 
‘Junior,’ and ‘Brooks’s,’ and Lady Glastonbury’s 
box. Of course this sort does well enough for 
the common sei, for your friends up at the fort, 
and ¢hat sort of thing. I tell you, you must get 
away from us as quickly as you can.” 

This was like a censer swung before him, and 
he accepted the fumes very complacently. “ Don’t 
go yet,” he said, graciously. “Sit down—for a 
short time.” 

“Only for a moment, then,” said Major Carter. 
“Though I recollect that Lady Gunning always 
said that those visits where one was in a hurry 
to go, turned out the longest visits after all.” 

“ You knew the Gunnings ?” said Fermor, with 
a little eagerness. 

“O yes; used to meet her at Aix-la-Chapelle.” 
And on that text being given out, the two to- 
gether broke into a sort of hymn of reminiscence, 
recalling in alternate versicles many fashionable 
names. This sort of communion service is in itself 
a great link ofsympathy. Fermor, for so long in 
convalescent jail, was now let into the glare of day- 
light, and could breathe a little fashionable fresh 
air. The visitor was very amusing; knew of, if he 
did not himself know, innumerable “men ;” men 
of peace and men of war, and men of clubs, 
concerning whom he had newer and more recent 
news than Fermor could have; and though con- 
scious of being made a little inferior by having 
to receive information, his zest for the details 
made him overlook the form of the channel of 
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this information. He was already rather inclined 
towards this Major Carter, but one little incident 
finally determined his inclination. 

* By the way,” said Major Carter to Fermor, 
turning back, “I am afraid, while you were sick, 
I took a serious responsibility on myself.” 

“How?” said Fermor, a little suspiciously. 
(Was he now going to encroach and get free and 
easy ?) 

“Why,” said he, “there was a telegram 
written to your family at Nice, and-——” 

Fermor’s cheeks began to colour faintly. 

“Do you mean to say they ventured to do 
that? Bring them all over here! Was there 
ever such conduct ? The thing I was so guarded 
against. Good gracious!’ And in real distress, 
he half rose from his chair. 

“T am very glad to hear you say so,” said the 
other, soberly. “Don’t disturb yourself now. I 
quite took that view, and ventured to interpret 
your wishes. That well-meaning, but not over- 
discreet person, the tall strong man, you know, 
was for telegraphing all over Europe, for every- 
body, in a sort of frantic way. I saw there was 
no use reasoning with him, so I took charge of 
the message, put it in my pocket, never sent 
it, and—here it is.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Fermor, with more 
earnestness than he had exhibited for months. 

“Tt is really a relief to my mind,” said the 
other. “I was afraid I was taking a Jitéle too 
much on myself.” 


Then changing the subject, as if it were too 


trifling to be dwelt on more. “You won’t be 
disturbed here. I took care to see about the 
neighbours, The house to the right is unlet, 
and the one on the other side belongs to an in- 
valid, a girl in a consumption, with a grim 
old father—by the way, your landlord. I was 
quite scared when I saw him first. Good-by! 
Good-by, Captain Fermor.” 

Fermor said good-by with wonderful cordi- 
ality. He was pleased with his visitor’s humble 
departure. “ But if he had dared to ‘Fermor’ me. 
By Jove! I had made up my mind to cut him 
from that moment.” For this was one of those 
little tests and gauges of gentility which an 
Officer of the Fashionable Customs holds ready 
in his pocket to apply on the instant. “I 
thought there was something of the gentleman 
about him. I generally pick out the right 
thing.” 

In stricter truth, the right thing had picked 
him out ; but the invalid Fermor that night ap- 
proved pleasantly of all the invalid Fermor had 
done. Specially did he revert to the graceful and 
dramatic fashion in which he had “ backed” off 
the Manuel stage ; then thought sweetly of the 
round-eyed girl, and that odd discovery, at which 
he smiled with half-shut eyes. A really charm- 
ing creature ; something so natural in the busi- 
ness. Yet was it not usually so? The whole 
little play seemed to him, as he lay back on his 
cushioned arm-chair, still with half-closed eyes, 
very sweet, and painted in warm soft clouds— 





everything about it, even the utter rout of that 
poor boor, with his horses and horse-talk. He 
was thinking, according to his favourite formula, 
how your true-bred gentleman always must win 
in the long run, when that honest Young Brett, 
who kept at his heels like a rough simple terrier, 
came in, 

Almost at once he broke into that little night 
adventure, and dwelt on it with wonder and 
admiration. He made no secret of his reverence 
for Fermor. “I don’t know how you manage 
it,” he said, with a sort of comic despair. “It’s 
very odd; and with no trouble to yourself; 
while other ‘fellows’ might just put their eyes 
upon sticks.” Fermor was a little anxious he 
should come to that subject, for he was misty 
about the details. His head had racked with 
pain just at the moment it was being told to him. 
But he was now too proud to have the appear- 
ance of being anxious to hear it again. The 
youth, however, was eager. Fermor had only to 
give him the catch word. 

* Nonsense!” said he,calmly. ‘She was just 
passing the door, going to her room.” 

‘Passing the door!” said the other, with an 
enthusiastic denial. ‘‘ Well, if you call kneeling 
at a man’s bedside,“and praying, and crying—— 
Why, I saw her myself; the lamplight was strong 
upon her face. By Jove! such a creature she 
looked! And her hair all tumbled down upon 
her shoulders.” 

This was like spoon-feeding to Fermor. 

“And you take these things so quietly! I 
should have jumped out of the window, to think 
that such a lovely creature was praying over 
me.” 

Fermor started. ‘“ Nonsense!” he said. 

“Surely you know it,” said Young Brett. 
“Don’t tellme. I can’t make out how it is,” he 
added, in a sort of piteous way, “some fellows 
have a knack of that sort of thing, and yet they 
don’t seem to care about it, while other fellows 
— But it’s always the way.” 

“But you know,” said Fermor, still enjoying 
the spoon-feeding, “‘it is that—that—other man. 
I never can recollect his name.” 

** Hanbury, Hanbury,” said the youth, eagerly. 
No, no; not he. It was all settled, but Ais 
chance is done. Poor old soul! J could tell 
him ¢hat, I can see a thing or two.” 

“Poor devil!” said Fermor, half closing his 
eyes with pity. “It is not his line, you know. 
That was the mistake he made. Every man 
has his line. As for what you say about me, my 
young friend—of course when a girl meets a gen- 
tleman, and puts him beside a creature without 
an idea above oats and mangers and that sort 
of thing, the difference must strike her. I don’t 
take any credit for it. It would be the same 
with any other man.” 

After a pause, Young Brett said, “I told them 
to bring up Don. I thought you would like to 
have him, as he would be company for you. I 
got a house put up in the yard for him; you 
can see him from your bedroom window.” 
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He was a “good fellow” this Young Brett, 
and it was not surprising that most people liked 
him. He was always doing some well-meant 
thing of this sort. —- thanked him languidly. 
“Very good of you, indeed. Glad to have the 
dog. Thanks!” He always said “thanks,” not 
“thank you,” as a more refinéd acknowledg- 
ment. 

Fermor was fond of reveries and castle- 
building; such castle building, at least, as in the 
grounds attached he could make out his own 
figure strolling, with a divine air about it, like 
a god dressed in human clothes. These grounds 
and castles (he now reclining back on the pillow 
of his arm-chair, with eyes half closed, the tips of 
| his fingers brought together) he liked to people 
with men and women of the courtier stamp, 
eternally bowing before him, seeking him out, 
and passing by rival gods todo him homage. He 
made himself speak, and loved to hear his own 
voice in a calm and quiet way, doing marvels. 
On this night he thought pleasantly of the day’s 
work. His eye rested with pleasure on the 
half Spanish girl. Her devotion and personal 
worship, discovered so curiously, was most 
acceptable; he smiled as he thought of her. 
“ She is a lady,” he said, aloud; “the only lady 
among them all.” The rest, indeed, had long 
since been sorted off into “cads” and “low 
creatures.” “Very odd,” he continued, musing ; 
“she is just the sort of character I had always 
laid out I should marry—that is, if I were 
to marry.” And he smiled again, as he watched 
her walking pensively through his grounds, 
mournful, melancholy—weeping almost—faith- 
ful, worshipping girl! Then, recruited by the 
little panorama, and really“ fond” of the “poor 
child” (as he called her aloud), he went to 
bed. 

He was fond of dogs in a negative fashion, 
and liked them for a sort of society. But this 
night his love for them was not strengthened; 
for about one o’clock he was awoke by the full 
barking of Don, who, though otherwise sensible, 
felt strange and uncomfortable in new quarters, 
From the bark of alarm it glided into steady, 
sustained, and dismal howling. Sleep was 
precious to Fermor; and, after an hour’s im- 
patient waiting, in the hope that it would abate, 
he got up and rang for his man. As he rang, 
his lip curled in the dark as it used to do in 
the daylight, and he chafed impatiently at the 
nuisance. 

His man had been awakened also, and had long 
since been protesting in stronger language against 
the disturber. He went out as he was ordered, 
and beat the dog, which he was not ordered to do, 
then let him loose. He had been bidden to look 
round for robbers, of which there was no trace. 
In fact, it was but the dog’s way of proclaiming 
that he was uncomfortable, and scarcely at home 
ei the new tenement that had been hired for 

m 


About four in the morning he broke out again, 
and awoke Fermor once more, who, between his 








teeth, said aloud, “Ill have him shot at once;’ 
a sentence which he later changed into “T’ll 
give him away.” 





A GLASS OF MADEIRA. 

A Few years ago the visitor to Madeira 
found the undulating hills and volcanic peaks 
on which the sugar-cane now flourishes rankly, 
still covered with vineyards. Forty different 
species of grapes produced wine. But in the 
autumn of 1852 the vine disease suddenl 
broke out, and still rages unchecked. Wit 
the return of spring arrives the deadly malady, 
whose sole cause is a small fungus, the 
oidium Tuckeri, which settles on the leaves, 
in the form of a fine white powder. The 
leaves dry up, and are unable to perform their 
function of inhaling carbon, and exhaling 
oxygen. The respiration and nourishment of 
the whole plant are checked, it grows sickly 
and ceases to bear fruit, and if not uprooted 
gradually pines to death. 

The vine disease has not only entailed ruin 
on many respectable English merchants, but 
has also exerted a widely extended influence over 
the social relations of the island. When the 
first crop failed, twelve years ago, it was ac- 
companied by the outbreak of the potato disease, 
and the two together produced starvation among 
the poorer classes. Several persons died of 
hunger, and more would have shared the same 
fate, had not the foreign merchants established 
in Funchal formed a committee, and obtained 
from England and the United States money 
and provisions to the value of eight thousand 
five hundred pounds. 

It is estimated that prior to the disease the 
average produce amounted to about thirty thou- 
sand pipes, of which two-thirds were drunk on 
the island, or converted into spirits. In 1825, 
fourteen thousand four hundred and thirty-two 
pipes left the island; in 1855 only two thousand 
and eighty-five ; in 1865 probably not a single 
pipe will be shipped. The greater portion of 
the exported wine naturally went to England; 
though latterly the consumption there has 
slightly decreased, while it has risen to the 
same extent in Russia and North America. 

The enormous vintage of earlier years is now 
all but reduced to a cypher. Old real Madeira 
will soon be a rarity even on the island, and 
when vine-growing, for which the volcanic soil 
is admirably suited, will only possess historic 
interest. Of course the whole world will 
continue to drink pretended Madeira, which will 
hardly be affected f oidium, thanks to our enter- 
prising wine-manufacturing merchants. 

All the remedies employed against the disease 
were equally useless. Sulphur slightly checked 
the malady, but spoiled the wine; varnish 
protected the leaves from the fungus, but injured 
the health of the plant. At last the desperate 
resolution was formed of digging up the old 
vines, and ee young ones. Vines imported 
from Cyprus and elsewhere, after being pro- 
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perly cultivated for a while on the island, will 
acquire the properties of the renowned old vine- 

ards, always assuming that they are not assailed 
by the disease. It is supposed that the first 
vines were brought to Madeira from Cyprus 
and Candia about the year 1425, and in time 
acquired first-rate properties through the cha- 
racter of the soil, and the magnificent climate. 
If Madeira vines be now conveyed to Cyprus, 
they produce for the first few years a wine 
very like Madeira; but they gradually lose their 
peculiar qualities, and eventually resemble the 
vines which have been growing for centuries in 
their native land. 

Although the vine was naturalised in Madeira 
a few years after the discovery of the island, 
it was not cultivated to any extent till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In those 
days, we read further, the vintage usually 
took place in September in the south, and 
three or four weeks later in the north, ac- 
cording to the situation of the vineyards and 
their elevation above the sea. The rats and 
lizards, which propagated in enormous numbers, 
usually destroyed one-fifth of the crop; after the 
grapes were gathered, they were thrown into a 
clumsy wooden trough, and pressed by the 
naked feet of the vintagers. This primitive 
method of extracting the juice dates from a 
very early period. The pictures of the ancient 
Egyptians represent this process, and in the 
Scriptures, as well as in several Latin poets, 
passages are found which seem to prove that the 
ancient Hebrews and the tribes of Italy adopted 
this method. 

When the first juice had been expressed, the 
remaining mass was collected, tied together, and 
pressed once more. The must (mosto), however, 
was collected in a tub, transported to the cellars 
in goat-skins, and placed there in casks, where the 
process of fermentation went on for four or five 
weeks, after which the wine was transferred 
to other casks for the purpose of being fined 
with eggs, bullocks’ blood, or more vq er 
gypsum. Previously, however, about ten bottles 
of brandy were added to each pipe, in order to 
prevent the formation of acetic acid : this brandy 
was of home manufacture, being made of the 
worst sorts of wine, such as Sido Vicente and 
Porto Santo. A certain amount of water was 
also added to the dregs, and a fearful beverage 
called Agoapé (foot water) was thus produced, 
held in great esteem by the lower classes. 

The wines were kept in cellars of moderate 
and settled temperature: the only exception 
was the Tinta, presently to be mentioned. 
The poorer sorts were submitted, for six 
months after fermentation, to a temperature 
of fifty to sixty degrees Centigrade: for the 
heat was supposed to render any further laying 
down unnecessary. - By this violent process the 
wine acquired a certain flavour of age, but with 
it a dry and smoky taste, which could never be 
entirely removed. The better sorts, however, 
were laid by for years in the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The best wines were produced along the 
south coast, and were probably unrivalled in 





the world for bouquet, softness, and flavour. 
The reason why they have gradually sunk in 
the esteem of English consumers, willbe found 
in the fact that, owing to the great demand for the 
wines, and their high prices, especially during 
the Napoleonic war, many merchants of Funchal 
— tempted to sell inferior wines as first 
class. 

For the preceding remarks we are chiefly in- 
debted to a wine-merchant of Santa Cruz, who 
has lived on the island nearly fifty years, has 
acquired an immense fortune, and is universally 
regarded as ¢he authority on the subject. Ac- 
cording to this gentleman, the following sorts 
were the most celebrated : 

Matvazia, a bright-coloured heavy very 
aromatic wine, made from the Malvazia candida. 
It is possible that the latter word is a corrup- 
tion of Candia, the native land of this grape. 
The berry is large, oval, and of a golden hue 
when ripe. The finest wines of this class were 
made at the Fazenda dos Padres, which formerly 
belonged to the Jesuits, and at Paul do Mar, 
both places west of Funchal. As this grape was 
very delicate, and easily spoiled, it was the 
dearest of all the wines: the pipe being put 
aboard for from seventy-five to eighty-five 
pounds, or nearly three shillings a bottle first 
cost. This wine is no longer exported, and the 
small stock still in existence fetches ten 
shillings per bottle on the island. 

2. Serciat. A dry, bright-coloured wine, 
with a powerful bouquet, produced from the 
Rhenish grape. It was not drunk till it was 
eight years of age, but then it was considered 
by connoisseurs the best and healthiest sort. 
The young wine had an excessively disagreeable 
taste, and the grape itself was so sour and un- 
eatable that even the lizards would not touch 
it; which is saying a good deal. The cost price 
was from seventy to eighty pounds per pipe. 

3. Tinta, or Madeira- Burgundy. A dark 
ara ane agp wine, made from the small 

lack Burgundy grape. Its almost black colour 
emanated from the skins, which remained in the 
wine during fermentation, and imparted to it 
the astringent taste of port. It was usually 
drunk during the first or second year. After 
that period it gradually lost its delicate aroma 
and bouquet. The pipe fetched from sixty to 
seventy pounds. 

4. Buat, A pleasant wine, rather light, 
made from a handsome round straw-coloured 
grape, which had to be cut as soon as it ripened, 
or it dried up and yielded but little juice. This 
wine was equally good, whether young or old, 
and fetched from seventy to eighty pounds per 

ipe. 
' tS Dry Mapretrra—most made in the island, 
and most extensively exported—was composed of 
a mixture of various sorts. The best wine was 
produced between Funchal and the village of 
Campanario, especially in the districts of Cama de 
Lobos and Estreito. It was supposed that this 
wine was dried and improved by a voyage to the 
East or West Indies; hence it reached the London 
market under the name of “ East or West India 
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Madeira,” while that which was shipped direct 
from Madeira to England was called “London 
particular.” This is the only Madeira at 
present procurable in Europe. The usual price 
was formerly twenty-five to fifty pounds the 

ipe, but after the outbreak of the vine disease, 
it became from fifty to eighty pounds. Other 
mixtures of different sorts produce Verdelho, 
Bastardo, Negrinha, &c. 

It was generally assumed that an acre of 
average land yielded a little over a pipe of 
wine, but four pipes were the largest quantity 
ever grown on a single acre. ‘The best soil for 
the vines was a mixture of red and yellow masses 
of tufa; a weather-worn basalt was also regarded 
as yielding soil, while a stiff clayey one was of no 
use. The grapes never ripened at a greater 
height than one thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea level; for, though vines were 
planted at two thousand feet, and bore grapes, 
the wine made from them was always of a very 
moderate quality. It was believed that if the 
grapes were to retain their good qualities, a 
fresh set of vines was requisite every twenty 
years. A great deal depends, however, on the 
soil, and the mode of cultivation. A vine which 
is carelessly attended to in poor soil, loses 
its virtues in eight or ten years: while the 
same vine, if carefully tended in good soil, will 
lose none of its distinguishing qualities in fifty 
years. 





QUITE ALONE. 


Tus Story will be resumed in the Number 
(285) for October the 8th. 





MEDUSA. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
Herne Court, February 13th, 1863. 


Dear Epwarp,—I am not coming up. Your 
bill of fare does not tempt me. I don’t want to 
see Bel Demonio: I saw the Duke’s Motto, 
which was very much better. I don’t care 
in the least about scenery and dresses, but I 
adore being harrowed. Ruy Blas, if you like! 
Ihave seen it four times, and am good for a 
fifth ; or if they would only give that naughty 
little French play, which, in a consistent old 
England, it is proper to sing but not to say, and 
in which I believe Fechter is absolute perfection, 
I would scatter decorum to the four winds, set 
William at utter defiance, and rush madly off 
with you to the stalls in no time! Only fancy ! 
He—William—went to see it in Paris, and left 
me at home (though I was dying to go), and 
then he came back, and told me it was a very 
dull thing, and that I shouldn’t like it: after 
which he went twice again himself. What a 
pee old William! No; I shall wait till 

see a good Monday Popular advertised, and 
then send you my commands as to places and so 
forth. London is so dirty and dismal at this 
Season ; no air, no light, no flowers. My con- 
servatory here is already one mass of bloom, 





camellias, rhododendrons, orange-trees, azaleas, 
and a perfect regiment of dear little hyacinths and 
narcissus, making the whole house smell of the 
al is too pleasant to leave. Besides, 
the country, even at this season, is full of beauty, 
and gives one an impression of complete and 
pure delight twenty times a day. One’s human 
resources in London don’t give one that quite 
so often; even you don’t, my dear boy, fond as 
Iam of you. And you, when are you coming 
to Herne Court again? I have been carefully 
looking up all the marriageable girls in the 
neighbourhood for your especial benefit, and 
among them there are really two or three who I 
think would make your afiair, as the French say. 
First there is Miss Laura Baker, a most cheer- 
ful active girl, with an even flow of great animal 
spirits (invaluable for you who have none) ; not 
very brilliant, perhaps, but so easily amused. 
Always laughing. About twenty-four, not very 
tall, dark hair and eyes, and a great deal of 
figure, nose perhaps a thought broad, and just 
my or A bit suddenly turned up at the end; the 
mouth rather large—but a thoroughly good girl. 
Do you like thedescription? Then, a charming 
contrast. Little Amy Robarts, twenty-two, 
and flaxen hair; not quite so much conversation 
as Laura, but understands the old women, and 
is capital down at the school. Her only real 
drawback is a rather tiresome little trick she 
has of repeating one’s own words over again to 
one; if you remark that it is a fine day, she 
answers, “ Yes, it is a fine day ;” andif youadd, 
“Charming for driving,” she immediately re- 
plies, “ Quite charming for driving.” But I feel 
sure that this proceeds in a great measure from 
shyness ; and if you would only come down, and 
teach her to get fond of you, you could cure her 
of it, I have not the least doubt. The thing 
that perhaps tells most against her in society is, 
that she has one leg a /ee¢le shorter than the 
other; it was an accident, poor thing, which, 
you know, isn’t like having been born so, and 
one does not see it when she sits. LI really don’t 
think I should mind it so very much; would 

ou? Oh! how I should like to see you once 
really thoroughly in love—utterly and miserably 
in love. It would be so pleasant, and so much 
better for you than going about for ever as you 
do, singeing yourself and every one else in a 
conscienceless sort of way to no earthly purpose. 
Think of it for my sake, now, do; and come 
down like a dear good boy, and look seriously at 
Amy and Laura. 

Yours affectionately, 
Harty Branbe. 


61, Pall-Mall, 15th February, 


Dearest Harty,—I am nailed in town b 
business, I am sorry to say, for the next wee 
or two, and therefore quite unable to run down 
at present to Herne Court. How like your 
dear, funny, insensible (shall I say nonsensical ?) 
self, your letter is! and how well one sees by it 
that you have always sailed in smooth waters. 
If you had not, you would not desire that your 
friends should be in a permanent state of con- 
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flagration, instead of merely taking a pleasant 
little occasional scorch. After all, you and I 
are very much alike (but for the priceless gift 
of enjoying which you inherit from 4 “ome aunt, 
and of which, as you truly remark, I have little 
or none). We both lead placid contented 
lives enough, and both rejoice in the possession 
of undisturbed hearts. Why, then, do you 
always quarrel with me for a condition of ex- 
istence which you so completely share? Or, 
can I be mistaken—and do you share it less 
than I imagine? Do tell me, were you ever in 
love, Harty? But “utterly and miserably in 
love,” as you say? Don’t be angry with me if 
I don’t give dear old William credit for having 
stirred the depths to that amount; and don’t 
be angrier still, if I ask if any one else ever did ? 
No, it isn’t possible ; you never would go hunt- 
ing after great emotions, with that d un- 
clouded child’s face of yours, as you do, if you 
knew what the words meant. In the mean 
time, I am afraid neither Laura nor Amy will 
do; neither of them seems to be the little 
darling I require. I think I fancy rather less 
figure—and I do mind the leg. 
Yours cea: . 


Herne Court, 16th February. 
Your questions have not made me angry; 
they have only sent me into fits of laughter. 
You are perfectly right, dear Edward. 1 have 
not the remotest comprehension of the passions 
I read and hear of, and I own to an almost 
morbid degree of curiosity with regard to states 
of feeling of which I have not the smallest con- 
ception in my own experience. 
ou know what a secluded life we always led 
in the country. An unbroken sunshiny still- 
ness of home affections and duties during all 
our happy childhood. We lost poor papa when 
we were too young to understand the terrible 
meaning of death: and since that, the only 
shadow that ever came to darken the clear days, 
was Minnie’s marriage. We had been dear 
companions in all our occupations and pleasures ; 
we had never been away from one another in 
our lives before, and the separation fell very 
heavily upon my heart. Shortly after Minnie 
and George had gone abroad, when the sad 
blank of her absence was making itself doubly 
felt, now that the excitement of the wedding 
was over, just when I was at my very worst, in 
short, Mr. Brande came down into the neigh- 
bourhood to look at an estate which he had 
some thoughts of purchasing. He had been an 
old friend of papa’s, and mamma asked him to 
come and stay with us while he made his in- 
quiries about Beech Hill; the place did not 
please him, but there were others, more or less 
near, to be seen in the neighbourhood, and so 
he stayed on and on, and at the end of two 
months he had found both a home and a wife to 
suit him: he bought Herne Court, and asked 
me to be the mistress of it. Mamma was over- 
joyed at the prospect of giving me into such 
safe keeping, and having me settled tolerably 





near her; and William was so dear and good, 
so excellently kind to me when I was fretting 
about losing Minnie, and so perfect formamma, 
that I was very sure I should never meet any 
one I could esteem and love as thoroughly 
again, and so we were married. There are as 
many as twenty-two years between us, but 
though he seemed to me quite an old grand- 
father when I married him, | believe I have got 
to think him younger by living with him. I 
know no young man, unselfish, tender, and 
guileless as he is. And although he did not 
“stir my depths” very violently (if I have any 
to stir, which I think doubtful), he has filled my 
heart entirely for the twenty years that we have 
been married, during which time he has 
honoured me like a loyal subject, served me like 
a devoted friend, and petted and spoiled me as 
I thought it was only in one’s mother to do. 

And now for the second question, which I 
dare say you thought was sufficiently answered 
by what I have just said; and so it is—and yet 
it isn’t quite, either—that is, I have just a wee 
corner of conscience about it that makes me 
speak, at the risk of your giving much more im- 
portant proportions to my small confidence than 
it ever deserved. 

About five years after we were married, we 
passed a season in town, and became acquainted - 
with a person whom William took an extra- 
ordinary fancy to. He shot like William Tell, 
he hunted like Nimrod, he drew like an artist, 
and the worst of it was that he sung like an 
angel, and that dear good William, who doesn’t 
know God save the Queen from Yankee Doodle, 
and had never cared about my singing in the 
least, must needs bethink him suddenly how 
good it would be for me to keep up my music, 
and was quite delighted to see my little talents 
appreciated by capable people, and so was I, I 
confess it to my shame. He continually asked 
this man to come down and stay with us, and 
he didn’t see that by degrees he was beginni 
to pay me more attention than he ought, an 
that I might end with getting more dependent 
upon his companionship in those pursuits in 
which William did not sympathise with me, than 
was desirable. Well, this state of things went 
on, and we sketched together, and we s 
together, and we read German together, till at 
last, my life became agitated with an atmosphere 
to which it had been an utter stranger until then. 
I don’t mean to say that I cared for the man in 
the least ; but he troubled me—don’t give the 
word more than its exactest meaning—he just 
troubled me. He never had said anything to 
startle me, or that I could actually lay hold of 
to take offence at; but I was made to feel that 
I was adored all day long; respectfully, but still 
adored, and though it was certainly sometimes 
a little distressing, I found it a little pleasant 
too. At last things came toa crisis; one of 
his long summer visits had just drawn to a close, 
and he bade us good-by, more than usually out 
of spirits at leaving us. He was to go abroad 
early in the autumn, and not to return before 
the following spring. I watched the carriage as 
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it drove away over the bridge, and then I went 
into the drawing-room, got my work-basket, and 
established myself on the lawn, with a sense of 
intense relief at being free of him. His manner 
during this last visit had got insensibly to be 
more earnest than it used to be; not content 
with the many hours which we naturally passed 
in each other’s company, he would make occa- 
sions for being alone with me, which used to 
annoy me; he would out fishing with 
William, and then forget some essential bit of 
tackle, and come back again to the house to 
fetch it; or to meet him at some particu- 
lar spot, see him well started, and then pretend 
a headache to stay at home with me; and what 
enraged me more than all the rest was, that 
once or twice, in a sort of indirect covert way, 
he hinted that William’s want of perception 
proceeded from his not having a proper appre- 
ciation of me, and from the indifference and 
apathy of age. He could not see that it was 
the guilelessness of the creature, who thought 
no evil, because he was incapable of it himself. 
To all of this I could oppose nothing, because 
he managed so cleverly, that I could not come 
to an explanation with him without seeming to 
assume that he had feelings for me to which he 
had taken care to give no open expression. It 
was a state of things that had worried me, and 
made his visit odious to me, and I felt thoroughly 

lad that he was gone. I put my hand into my 

asket, drew out my work, when lo! between 
the folds of it, I found a letter lying, neither 
more nor less than the most passionate of fare- 
wells from our departed guest. I didnot know 
what to do; I did not like to conceal it from 
William, and still, I could not bear to tell him 
of it; it made me entirely unhappy and ill at 
ease: however, the man was going abroad 
almost immediately, we should not meet again 
for ages, and I made up my mind not to mention 
it. Of course I did not dream of answering 
him, and as he now took to writing invariably 
to William, instead of to me, as he had used 
occasionally to do, I thought my silence had 
been understood, and that, his addressing me no 
more was a sign of grace. 

We were expecting a large shooting party on 
the first of September ; and on the twenty-eighth 
of August William was obliged to run up to 
London for a few hours upon business. When 
he came back, I teased him as usual for news, 
and asked him if he had seen any of our friends 
in town. I was perfectly aghast when he told 
me that the very first person he had met in St. 
James’s-street was the hero of my story, whom 
I had already fancied well upon his travels; 
and still more so, when William added, “ He 
seems altogether undecided about going abroad, 
so I told him he had better come down here for 
the first.” 

I didn’t close my eyes all night, and got up 
the next morning in twenty different minds as 
to what it wodlle best for me to do. I could 
not bear to have him here again with that 
idiotic love-letter fresh in both our memories, 
and yet I hated to tell William what, in the 





singleness of his heart, it was so far from him to 
suspect, and so I went thinking and thinking 
the matter over, while I mac z my rounds in the 
rooms prepared for our guests, to see that all 
was comfortable, and to leave in their portfolios 
and envelope-cases the neces: materials for 
writing. At last I came to the little room 
which be had always occupied, and the moment 
I got into it, I felt so suddenly suffocated by 
the idea of seeing him again with that odious 
common secret between us, that I made up my 
mind that as soon as I had deposited my Fittle 
store of paper in his portfolio, I would run and 
find William at once, and not have anythin 

hidden from him a single moment longer. i 
hastily seized the blotting-book—it accidentally 
fell from my hand, and out of it dropped upon 
the floor an open sheet ef note paper, which 
evidently had been forgotten in it. It was 
addressed to a French lady, whose name was 
Irma, and began with, “Chére vie de ma vie” — 
and this, mind you, was only letter A of the 
performance—it went quite as far as Z, and 
further too, before it had done! It was in his 
handwriting, signed with his christian name 
(only), and announced his arrival im town for 
the very next day; so that he must have 
written it much about the same time that he 
was inditing that exquisite effusion, the remem- 
brance of which had just given me such a very 
uncomfortable night’s unrest. My Gordian-knot 
was cut! I hada hearty laugh all by myself, 
and then I enclosed him his two notes, merel 

writing, “With Mrs. Brande’s best compli- 
ments” in the envelope; and on the thirty-first, 


just as I was going in to breakfast, I met dear 


old William with a letter in his hand, lookin 
the very picture of disappointment: his frien 
had finally made up his mind, and had started 
for Paris the night before. 

This, dear Edward, has been the only approach 
to a romance in the whole of my life, and the 
only concealment I ever had from my husband. 
I don’t think I am made for great sensations; , 
it may be a proof of inferior organisation—I 
sometimes think it is—meanwhile, in all humi- 
lity I thank God for it; for it is perhaps in 
virtue of this very defect, that I am quite the 
happiest woman of my acquaintance. 

Your affectionate Cousin, 
Harty BRANnDE. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. WittramM Branpe was a real lover of 
music; and she liked best the very best, which 
is a rare quality in those who pretend the 
most to be devoted to art. She lived almost 
entirely in the country, but contrived every 
now and then to take a run to London, when 
some particularly tempting advertisement lured 
her up to Exeter or St. James’s Hall. Her 
husband did not care to lose a day’s hunting by 
accompanying her on these innocent little 

aieties of hers: but she was never at a loss 
or a playfellow. She was sweet-tempered, 
natural, pleasant, and kindly, and at seven 
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or eight-and-thirty had preserved the eyes 
and forehead of a girl of sixteen. Child- 
less women sometimes do keep to the end that 
pretty, almost infantile candour of the eyes; 
and it was poor Harty’s only sorrow, that at 
Herne Court no little feet were to be heard 
pattering overhead, and no little voices filled 
the house with that sweet tumult so unlike and 
so much better than any other music in the 
whole world. She had a host of men friends of 
all ages, all more or less devoted to her, and 
she had but to hold up her little finger to en- 
sure a willing companion at any time. Her 
chief ally, however, upon most of these occa- 
sions, was a cousin of hers—Edward Saville by 
name: he had lost both his parents, and was 
master of a very good fortune: but he lived 
more like a poor man than a rich one; had no 
expensive tastes, and not a particle of ostenta- 
tion. He was now twenty-nine years of age, 
and his cousin and fast friend, Harty Brande, 
thought it high time that he should have done 
with wandering and idling, and that he should 
marry, and keep house, and settle down, like 
other folks. Two days after despatching her 
letter to 61, Pall-Mall, she saw an irresistible 
musical announcement in the newspaper, and 
Edward Saville received the following: 


Dear Edward,—Such an advertisement in 
to-day’s Times! Joachim, Hallé, and Piatti all 
together! Take places for Monday week ; I am 
coming ; and if you like eating horrible food, I 
can undertake to promise it you at my lodgings. 
But no, don’t do that, dear—the dinners there 
are too nasty for anything, and though you 
wouldn’t mind it, I should for you; so just 
leave the tickets for me, and we will give each 
other rendezvous at eight o’clock at the St. 
James’s Hall. 

I have made the acquaintance of a new young 
lady; the family has only lately come into 
the neighbourhood; we called when first they 
arrived, and, yesterday, mother and daughter 
returned our visit. I spare you the description 
of the mother; the daughter is tall, and fair, 
and large, and very yearning; and her name is 
Regina Thompson: she’s four-and-thirty (I’m 
afraid you’d think that rather old ?), but though 
she is altogether too ripe for a “ little darling,” 

ou might perhaps make a sort of gigantic pet of 
her? I believe I would like to see you married 
to your great-grandmother rather than not 
married at all. You have lived in Germany till 
you have become nothing but a dreamer. It 
1as been the ruin of you! 

Your affectionate Cousin, 
Harty BRAnpeE. 

P.S. I have had a lovely bullfinch given to 
me, and have hung him up between my linnet 
and lark. The bully is young and timid, and 
oe every now and then hazards a few mellow 
little chuckles down in the very bottom of his 


throat, and this he only ventures upon in an 
occasional pause, when the linnet and lark have 
been answering each other by the hour together ; 





the lark, the instant poor bully attempts to 
open his mouth, lapses into rigid silence, sticks 
his stupid little grey head down into his stupid 
little grey shoulders, and makes himself an 
odious object of disgust and discontent. So 
vulgar of him! And so like the world, isn’t it ? 
I have seen two fine folks ignore a helpless 
nobody in conversation just in the same way, 
letting all his observations drop, exactly as if 
they had not been, and carefully addressing 
each other only, to his entire exclusion. I’m 
glad I don’t live in a great town! Be sure you 
take the seats in time, so as to get good ones 
near the orchestra. - 


Mr. Saville secured the places as he was bid; 
and on the following Monday deposited Mrs. 
Brande’s ticket, according to her order, at a 
small private hotel in St. James’s-place, where 
she was in the habit of putting up upon these 
expeditions. He was surprised to find at the 
house that they had had no warning of her 
advent, and were not expecting her ; he desired 
them, however, to keep everything prepared for 
her arrival, and at a few minutes before eight 
o’clock, he went to St. James’s Hall, in the full 
anticipation of finding her already there, or, at 
all events, of seeing her appear shortly after 
himself. The places were the last side-seats at 
the end of the room, close to the orchestra. Mrs. 
Brande was not yet come, and her chair was va- 
cant ; he took possession of the one next to it, 
and looked about him. It wasavery full attend- 
ance, and even the platform upon which the 
artists were to perform was crowded to suffoca- 
tion by a less elegant, though not less enthu- 
siastic, portion of the auditory. The concert 
had not begun, and he looked up and down the 
long lines of faces, in search of somethin 
pretty with which to beguile the time unti 
either the musicians or Harty Brande should 
appear. Whole families there were of short 
people, with knobby heads and little curls, 
who followed the performance attentively in 
large music-books, which they had brought 
with them—waning virgins with Roman noses 
and large loose-looking teeth, wearing upon 
their heads edifices fatally fanciful, composed 
of aged flowers, tumbled ribbons, limp strips 
of black velvet, and rows of white beads, 
that hung on, or rather dangled off, the few 
straggling dark hairs still clinging feebly to the 
sides of divisions up which you fancied you 
might have driven a coach and four. Here and 
there you caught a glimpse of a fresh little girl, 
with blooming cheeks and a turn-up nose, whose 
healthy, honest, little face looked almost like 
that of an angel by contrast with the dingy 
multitude by which it was surrounded. 

A noise of steps on the wooden staircase that 
leads to the platform, a burst of applause from 
the public, and Joachim and three other gentle- 
men in black were sitting ready to begin the 
concert. Mr. Saville, who was looking at them 
through his glass, felt. a rustle by his side, and 
became aware that three or four places on the 





but the linnet, who responds to every chirrup of 


front bench, which, up to the present moment, 
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had been empty, were suddenly filled. He 
looked round presently at the new arrivals : 
they were much the same as the old ones, with 
the exception of the woman who occupied the 
seat nearest to his own, and who seemed as if 
she must be there by some strange mistake, so 
entirely dropped out of another world did she 
appear. When he first perceived her she was 
leaning back in a position of listless repose 
against the rail of the bench, with her face 
turned away from him. All that was offered to 
him for speculation was a tall, slight figure, 
without any crinoline, clad in a dress of violet 
velvet, made high to the throat; and a delicate 
throat that seemed almost too small and slender 
to support the weight of the great masses of 
fair hair which were loosely wound round a 
stately head of most noble shape, and confined 
by a magnificent diamond comb—the only orna- 
ment she wore : just thrown over her shoulders 
hung a mantle, also of violet velvet, richly 
bordered with sables. He watched in vain for 
a glimpse of her countenance; she was com- 
pletely absorbed with the leisurely survey she 
was taking of the room, and was evidently look- 
ing for some one she expected to meet. At last 
she found the face she was seeking for, upon 
the platform; and immediately made a quiet, 
hardly perceptible, little inward gesture with 
her hands, pointing to herself as though she 
would say, “ Here 1 am.” Edward Saville fol- 
lowed the direction of this slight movement, and 
saw it smilingly acknowledged from above by a 
young woman dressed in a stuff gown of the 
commonest description, a rather shabby tweed 
shawl, and a coarse black straw bonnet. She 
had sharp features and a bright colour, and no 
one would have remarked a person of such ordi- 
nary appearance, but for the odd fact of her 
holding a grey worsted stocking in her hand, at 
which she was indefatigably knitting while the 
music went on, and for the still stranger cir- 
cumstance of her relation (whatever it might 
be) with the distinguished-looking woman in the 
front row. Edward Saville and she were both 
at the extreme end of the hall; the woman in 
the orchestra was opposite to them and to their 
left ; so that the violet lady still had her head 
turned away from him. The evening wore on, 
the concert progressed, and Mrs. Brande’s place 
remained vacant. It was very unaccountable— 
what could have detained her? Or had she 
changed her mind, and altogether given up her 
expedition to town? This was not the only dis- 
appointment of the evening; he had reckoned 
upon hearing Piatti, but there was no sign of 
him; and Hallé’s accustomed place at the 
pianoforte was filled by a lady, who was playing 
delightfully one of Beethoven’s divine sonatas. 
Mr. Saville began to think he must have 
made some extraordinary mistake about the day; 
he had no programme of his own, so partly to 
clear his doubts, and still more in order to 
compel his neighbour to look round, he deter- 
mined to borrow hers. At the close of the slow 
movement of the sonata, he asked her for it; 








towards him. What a face it was! Deathly 
white, with lips as colourless as her cheeks, and 
preternaturally large light grey eyes that swam 
in tears; they were eyes such as he had never 
seen before; so wistful, and woeful, and full of 
such a strange pale light. A pathetic Magda- 
lene’s face quite bathed in tears ; and the unex- 
pected apparition of this vision of sorrow, for a 
second, took his breath away. He recovered 
himself, however, and asked her to lend him the 
mages y ; She gave it to him with a quiet little 
ow, and then relapsed into her former half- 
reclining attitude, again looking up at her friend, 
who looked down and nodded and smiled at her. 
He glanced over the programme; Piatti’s name 
was not mentioned. Miss Arabella Goddard was 
the lady at the piano; there was evidently some 
blunder about the day. He returned the paper 
with thanks; the lady took it with another 
slight inclination of the head, while a tremulous 
little smile played for a moment round her pale 
lips. It was a handsome face undoubtedly, but 
that was not the impression that predominated 
as one looked upon it; there was some painful 
want of harmony in the expression, which made 
itself felt above everything else. The upper part 
of the face was quite statuesque and cast in the 
grand mould of the Niobe; the mouth flexible, 
rather large, and vacillating in expression, was 
handsome too in shape; but its odd convulsive 
movement seemed to change the whole cha- 
racter of the countenance every moment. She 
was evidently extraordinarily affected by music ; 
for while Joachim was playing a solemn adagio 
of Bach’s, she shuddered from head to foot and 
seemed to shrink together ; her face, from white 
that it was, grew to an awful ashy grey, while 
her eyes, stony and without speculation, became 
like those of a sleep-walker. Her appearance at 
this moment had something so singular and 
terrible about it, that the ladies on the other 
side of her could not help observing it ; and one 
of them pulled a large bottle of smelling-salts 
out of her pocket, which she handled nervously 
for a few minutes, and then put back again, like 
the thorough Englishwoman that she was, not 
being able to muster courage to offer it. Ed- 
ward Saville raised his eyes to the platform; 
the woman in the orchestra was looking in- 
tently down upon her friend, and once or twice 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently at the whole 
scene, 
When the first part was over, the pale lady, 
who had seemed under some wicked ban, came 
to herself, got up, and walked towards a screen 
that stood on the right of the platform and close 
to it; her friend immediately left her seat, and 
came down to the other side of the screen, and 
the two remained at the opening, whispering 
together for some little time. Meanwhile, 
Joachim entered the room from the door on the 
left, and Edward Saville, who was acquainted 
with him, crossed over to speak to him. When 
the second part began, and he returned to his 
place, both the violet lady and her strange com- 
panion were gone. 





and, startled by his voice, she turned suddenly 
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He left the concert-room at once, rushed like 
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lightning down the stairs, with the vain hope of 
still being able to overtake her, and arrived at 
the entrance-door just in time to see her drive 
off in a hired brougham, attended by a very re- 
spectable-looking elderly man-servant out of 
livery. He had seen that she was quite alone 
in the carriage, and he turned back again 
quickly for the chance of meeting her com- 

anion; but she was nowhere to be found, and 

e went home in a state of unusual excitement. 
It was barely ten o’clock when he reached his 
lodging; he could not read, and so he sat down 
to write to Mrs. Brande. On turning over a 
heap of papers which lay scattered on his table, 
he came upon the letter in which she had told 
him to take the places; and on looking at it 
again, he discovered that, by some piece of care- 
lessness, he had read Monday next instead of 
Monday week, and so the mystery was solved. 
His note to her was a very short one; he told 
her of his stupid blunder, and merely added : 
“There was no Hallé, no Piatti; Joachim 
played, but I did not hear him. Medusa was 
there ;” which considerably puzzled his cousin, 
who plied him with continual notes upon the 
subject, but never got any answer. 

n the Monday following the eventful Mon- 
day described, true to her original plan, 
Mrs. Brande came up to town, and, faithful to 
her appointment, drove up to the Piccadilly 
entrance of St. James’s Hall at ten minutes 
before eight o’clock. She was a real child about 
her amusements, and always liked to be there 
ever so long before the beginning. She found 
her cousin, early as it was, already in waiting 
for her at the door. 

“What have you been doing with yourself 
all day, you bad boy,” she said, as he helped 
her out of the carriage, “that you never came 
to look me up, though you knew I was to 
arrive by the twelve o’clock train ?” 

**T couldn’t, dear,” he answered ; “I was at a 
monster concert and couldn’t get away; it 
began at one, and was not over before half-past 
six. I had got helplessly jammed in, and had 
to bear my fate as best 1 might, and bide my 
time to the end.” 

Good Heavens!” she said, “ what an ostrich’s 
stomach for music you must have! Fond as I 
am of it I couldn’t have done that, and then 
do this on the top of it; no wonder that you 
look dead beat! Was it a good concert ? What 
did you hear?” 

Oh, a lot of things,” he answered, carelessly ; 
*T’m sure I don’t know what.” 

* And who sang ?” asked she. 

** Let me see,” said Mr. Saville. ‘ Oh, a whole 
heap of people sang—everybody sang—I can’t 
recollect who.” 

He had taken care to secure the same seats 
of the week before, and when they arrived, he 
noticed with emotion that the first six places 
on the front bench close to them were still 
empty. As the hour of commencing drew near, 
he was in a state of abstraction that at last be- 
came quite apparent to his cousin; he hardly 
heard what she said to him, and scarcely an- 





swered when he had heard. The orchestra was 
filling by degrees, and he kept his eyes riveted 
upon the people as they entered. 

“ My dear Edward,” said Mrs. Brande, “ who 
in the world are you looking for among all those 
shabby people up there on the platform ?” ; 

“T am looking for a checked shawl and a 
grey worsted stocking,” he answered. But 
he looked in vain. Presently a party of people 
rustled past him, the women’s gowns as they 
brushed by filled him with a strange agitation. 
He recognised them—they were the people of 
the Monday before—and took the same seats on 
the front bench. There was the elderly gentle- 
man withthe red nose, the daughter with the spec- 
tacles and the big music-book, the stout mother 
with the pagoda on her head, and her bottle of 
smelling-salts in her hand, and they had brought 
with them a son of fifteen who took the place 
next to Mr. Saville, who could have kicked him. 
Our friend was in an irritable frame of mind, 
and the boy fidgeted him into a perfect fever. 
The youth’s neckcloth was too stiff, and he 
craned his neck about incessantly; then his 
waistcoat was too tight for him, and he tried to 
ease himself by first unbuttoning the three upper 
buttons, and then buttoning them up again, 
and unbuttoning the four lower ones, so as al- 
ternately to relieve the different portions of his 
suffering person. Harty Brande was quite de- 
lighted with the boy ; he had chilblains too, and 
after rubbing his wretched feet together, and 
making his boots creak till he nearly drove his 
neighbour wild, he finally kicked both his boots 
off at the heel, after which he sighed deeply 
and seemed rather better. Harty, who had a 
great sense of fun, was thoroughly wrapped up 
in him. Edward Saville thought with savage 
delight of the end of the concert, and the mo- 
ment when he would have to put those boots 
on again. The music came, the music went; 
the evening had come, and was gone, and Ed- 
ward had accompanied his cousin home, and 
was now sitting by a bright fire in her small 
drawing-room, moodily drinking a very good 
cup of tea. 

“ My dear boy,” she said to him, “ what ails 
you? You don’t seem half glad to see me, 
whatever the reason may be ; and I am so disap- 
pointed about it that I really don’t think I shall 
tell you something which I had imagined would 
have given you pleasure.” 

“Yes, Iam glad to see you Harty, dear,” he 
said, kissing her hand affectionately ; “ but I am 
tired, and out of spirits, and the music and that 
hot room together have finished me. Decidedly 
London is a mistake at this season of the year ; 
and to-morrow when you start, I think it not at 
all unlikely that you will find me at the sta- 
tion ready to accompany you back to Herne 
Court.” 

“ Don’t go to the station to-morrow, then, 
for if you do, you won’t find me,” she said, laugh- 
ing; “this is exactly what I was nursing up as 
such a treat to delight you with—William has 

one for a few days’ hunting to the Digbys, and 
Tie a holiday until Saturday. I thought 
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you'd be so pleased! But you don’t even make 
the demonstrations that bare civility requires, 
and I feel quite mortified. I had meant to go 
everywhere this week, and had reckoned upon 
you for the partner of all my little dissipa- 
tions.” 

“ My dear Harty, I shall be delighted to go 
with you everywhere ; but on Thursday I can go 
nowhere. My sister starts for Malta with her 
husband at eight o’clock on Friday morning, 
and I must spend the last evening with her. 
Besides, this last week I have given myself 
a sickener of music, and just at the present 
moment feel very much as if I would rather 
never hear another note as long as I live. 
Last Monday, I went as you know to that 
ill-fated place we were at to-night.” Here 
Mrs. Brande burst out laughing, but on looking 
round at him, saw with surprise that he was 

erfectly serious. “On Tuesday I was at the 

ocal Association—on Wednesday there was 
Benedict’s concert—on Thursday I went to 
Henry Leslie’s Choir—on Friday there was the 
Israel in Egypt at Exeter Hall—and on Satur- 
day Iwas at Covent Garden. I can’t go to any 
more music |” 

“ But, my dear Edward, what could induce 
you to go to these places in such frightfully 
quick succession ?” 

“Medusa,” he said, with a nervous little 
laugh. She pressed him in vain for an explana- 
tion; she could get nothing further out of him. 
As he was bidding her good night, she kept 
hold of his hand, and said to him: 

“ Tell me who Medusa is ?” 

“ Only a woman with grey worsted stockings, 
and a checked shaw],” he answered, and left her. 


CHAPTER III. 


Epwarp Savitte had passed a feverish un- 
satisfactory week ; haunted by the strange face 
he had seen at the concert, he had (as he 
told his cousin) gone by turns to every 
musical entertainment in London, for the chance 
of meeting that pale lady again. Everything 
about her poowed mysterious. That she was 
foreign he had no doubt, most probably German, 
he thought, as he recollected the circumstance 
of the knitting; and then he passionately 
regretted that this should not have occurred to 
him at the time. He had lived for years in 
Germany, and the language was as familiar to 
him as his own; if he had spoken to her in 
German, perhaps she might have answered him. 
At last, exasperated by all these unsuccessful 
efforts to see her again, worried by recollections 
he could not banish, and speculations that 
arrived at no conclusions, in a sort of spite at 
himself he made up his mind to think that after 
all she was probably only one of the man 
foreign women of disreputable career, with 
whom London is always teeming. Her costly 
clothes looked like the thing enough—so did 
her being there all alone—and then he re- 
membered that irreproachable distinction of 
appearance, the quiet of her demeanour, and 





the pale face and wistful eyes seemed to reproach 
him for his thought. If Edward Saville had had 
a profession, or an occupation of any sort, he 
would not have been subject to this kind of 
possession; but from a boy he had been his own 
master; and as, owing to his independent means, 
he had had life pretty much his own way, and 
had never met with anything like wholesome 
opposition to any of his wishes, while he was blasé 
upon all the ordinary pursuits and pleasures of 
most Lap men, he was capable of being 
roused to an almost insane degree of excitement 
by any adventure which seemed attended with 
doubt or difficulty. However, continual con- 
certs had room ON damped his ardour; and 
at the end of this week of disappointment, 

rovoked with his want of success, he thought 

imself a fool for his pains, and made up his 
mind that nothin should induce him to pursue 
his wild-goose » ew any further; and so he 
devoted himself very thoroughly to his cousin, 
and took her to all the places she wished to go to, 
except to Leslie’s Choir; it would have brought 
his recent ng peg too vividly before his 
eyes; besides, he was engaged to his sister, 
and, as we have seen, he refused to accompany 
Mrs. Brande there. On Friday, when he was 
calling, he asked her how she had liked her 
evening. 

“Quite charming,” she said; “we had all 
manner of lovely things, and then wound up 
with Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, which I had 
never heard before. I never liked anything so 
much in my life, though I am free to confess that 
during the last chorus I only listened with half an 
ear to the music, for I suddenly caught sight of 
a face so unlike any face I ever saw before, and 
that looked so curious altogether, that I could 
not take my 7 off it.” 

“Yes,” said her cousin, absently, “ one does 
see such faces sometimes.” 

“Tam sure,” she went on, “ there must be a 
story to that face. Edward, don’t you believe 
that when people look like that, they have 
stories? I haven’t a story, and I don’t look 
like that ; you haven’t a story, and you don’t 
look like that ; don’t tell me that people look 
like that for nothing.” 

“ Like what, in the first place?” he asked, 
laughing. “And, in the second, did the face 
belong to a man or a woman? for you haven’t 
told me even that yet. I dare say it’s the man 
with the big red beard, whom one sees every- 
where—you always go mad upon beards.” 

“Tt was a woman,” said Harty, impetuously ; 
“and the only thing in the world she was like, 
was an ecstatic triumphant Virgin, inan Assump- 
tion by some glorious old master. She was 
just two rows behind me, and when [I first 
caught sight of her, she was leaning back with 
her hands clasped in her lap, her face was 
turned upwards towards the orchestra, and had 
a rapturous transfigured aspect, such as I never 
saw on any human face before. And oh, what 
eyes! It was not only the beauty of them, but a 
look they had in them, as if all the time they saw 
something that we none of us could see. It 
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seemed as if only the husk of her were sitting 
there, and that her soul was away, away, away, 
bathed in the light of a paradise that was in- 
visible to our grosser sense.” ; 

“Some Southern woman, probably,” said 

Edward. “One sees rays of light stream from 
those dark faces sometimes in a marvellous 
way.” 
“ No, she wasn’t Italian,” interrupted Harty, 
eagerly ; “she was not dark, she was a fair 
woman, with heaps of light hair, and a face as 
white as marble.’ (Edward Saville’s heart 
gave a great jump.) “And what was so 
Sontintl chen her, was her extraordinary un- 
consciousness ; it seemed to isolate her so 
completely from the whole room. She had no one 
with her—wasn’t it odd for so young a woman ? 
She can’t be more than three or four-and-twenty ; 
she passed out close before me, and I saw that 
she was alone—you’]l think I am gone quite crazy 
on the subject, but her dress, too, was so very 
peculiar: she had got on a gown of-——” 

** Violet velvet, I know, and a diamond 
comb!” exclaimed Edward Saville, starting up 
in a state of great excitement. ‘My dear 
Harty, can you tell me anything about that 
woman ?” he said, taking both her hands. “ You 
say that you left the concert-room together ; 
did you see her drive off? Did you hear what 
direction was given to the coachman ?” 

“‘No,” said his cousin, in amazement at the 
degree of agitation he expressed. “Her car- 
riage was just before mine ; there was an elderly- 
looking man waiting for her at the door, and 
‘Home! was the only direction given.” 

Mrs. Brande knew the riddle now, and Me- 
dusa was revealed. She was troubled for her 
cousin; he looked worn and haggard, and his 
manner was so disturbed, that she felt quite 
unhappy about him. She moved heaven and 
earth to get him to promise to go down with 
her the next day into the country, but was 
obliged to leave town without him, and, what 
was worse, with but little apparent prospect of 
seeing him for some time to come. 

The months passed; winter had rolled into 
spring, and Edward Saville was still in London. 

arty wrote to him continually from Herne 
Court, loading him with little commissions to 
execute for her, that he might be obliged to 
write, and that so she might be kept a little au 
courant of his life. She did not gather much in- 
formation, however, on this head; he did what 
she asked, but was silent about himself; the 
letters were short, unsatisfactory, and read 
sadly; at least, so it seemed to Mrs. Brande’s 
kind heart. 

One morning he got a note from her contain- 
ing a list of plants, which she begged he would 
be so good as to order for her from some 
nursery-grounds on the Bayswater-road. It 
was a lovely morning towards the middle of 
May; he got into a Hansom, and went off in 
search of the florist. There was a brougham 
waiting at the door, which moved a few paces 
on to let him draw up. He passed through the 
little shop and into the nursery-garden behind 





the house. The master of the shop was busily 
engaged at some distance with two ladies, who 
were coming down the principal walk towards 
the shop. They were veiled, but a strange 
throbbing seized Edward Saville’s heart as they 
came nearer, and he saw that the one next to 
him wore a checked shawl and common stuff 
gown. ‘The other was a lady dressed in black 
silk, and held a large nosegay of lilies of the 
valley in her hand. He stood aside breathless 
as they approached. It was she; he took off 
his hat as she passed; she looked full at him as 
she went by, and smiled, but did not retarn his 
bow, nor look back once. They got into the 
carriage and drove away. Without thinking of 
Harty, or her commission, or of the gaping 
shopman who was re-entering the house, an 
whom he nearly overthrew in his mad haste, 
Mr. Saville precipitated himself into his cab, 
and desired the man to follow the brougham, 
which was still in sight, but on ahead at some 
little distance before them. They drove on for 
some time upon the Bayswater-road, keepi 
the carriage steadily in sight all the while, tat 
they saw it stop very nearly opposite the last 
gate of Kensington Gardens, before a long, low, 
Gothic cottage that stood within walls and a little 
way back from the high road. Here Edward 
Saville saw the young woman whom he supposed 
to be a servant get out and ring the bell. The 
door was opened by an elderly man, whom he 
recognised as the one he had seen at the Hall, 
The carriage drove off empty, and the two 
women disappeared into the house. 

He discharged his cab, and then walked 
leisurely past the cottage. It looked astonish- 
ingly rural among all the other suburban 
residences. Home Cottage was the name 
of the spruce little white box with the bright 
green blinds just before it. It appeared to 
have a large garden at the back, for over 
the wall he could see a considerable space 
untenanted with houses, and in which there were 
three or four trees: real trees of respectable 
magnitude. The cottage was of a dark stone 
colour; there was clear blue in the heavens, soft 
white clouds were sailing about, a fresh spring 
wind tempered the mid-day heat, and a lithe 
young cherry-tree, covered with blossoms, was 
nodding its white head in at the latticed bed- 
room windows in front; it was a very pretty 
picture. Having made this inspection of the 

a, he turned back again and rang at the 
ell. 

“Pray can you tell me if Mrs. Brande lives 
here ?” he said, when the old man appeared. 

“There is no such person here,” was the 
reply, very crustily given, and with a strongly- 
marked German accent. 

“Do you know, by any chance, if there is 
such a person in the neighbourhood ?” pursued 
Edward, as he saw the door gradually closing 
against him. 

“There is no such person,” said the old man 
again, and shut the door in his face. 

He crossed the road and turned into Ken- 
sington Gardens. The great walk, which is 
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generally the favourite resort of nursemaids and 
their small charges, was nearly empty, and he 
wandered on in almost complete solitude among 
the trees until he came to the round pond. In 
the retirement of that lovely place he tried to 
collect his thoughts and calm the agitation of 
hismind. At last he had found her! He had 
no project, no plan, and he hardly felt any desire 
to make one. He knew where she lived; she 
could escape him no more. He had found her! 
All the harassing anxiety of the last weary 
months seemed to roll away in one long deep 
sigh of relief. It was enough, and he sat down 
to enjoy the new, divine sense of rest in which 
his heart was steeped. 

Edward Saville passed once more before the 
cottage on his way back to the nursery-garden ; 
no one was to be seen, but he heard the sound 
of a pianoforte, which was being played upon 
in a masterly manner. After executing Mrs. 
Brande’s commission, he asked the shopkeeper 
who the ladies were whom he had seen there 
in the morning. 

* Well, sir,” said the man, “ they’re foreign 
ladies; they come down a’most every morning 
between twelve and one o’clock, and buy as 
many lilies of the valley as I can cut for them. 
T have sent flowers down to the house once or 
twice ; they live at Home Cottage ; it’s along low 
house, sir, a good bit further down the road.” 

This he knew. “Did you say they were 
foreign?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve got the name down in my 
book.” The man opened his book and pointed 
to a direction that was written in it. Mr. Saville 
read: “Mrs. Hausmann, Home Cottage, Bays- 
water-road.” 

The next morning, by twelve o’clock, he was 
at the garden, and made the gardener cut him 
all the lilies of the valley that were out. He 
had made up his mind to leave them at the 
cottage anonymously, and trust to the feminine 
instinct of the pale lady to guess from whom 
they came. He had just he for the flowers, 
when he saw the two well-known figures arrive. 
They passed through the shop, and went up the 
broad pathway to speak to the gardener: Mr. 
Saville was in a side-walk, and watched the 
conversation from a distance. He saw the 
man point to him and shake his head—they 
were evidently being told that there were no 
lilies for them this morning. He changed his 
mind at once, and decided that, instead of leav- 
ing the flowers at the house, he would offer 
them in person. He went into the shop and 
waited; the ladies took a little turn in the 
grounds, and then came back. They entered 
the shop, and he was just preparing to speak to 
them, when the pale lady, who was passing close 
to him, suddenly snatched the flowers out of 
his hand, and, without a word, made for the 
carriage, followed by her companion, who was 
in fits of laughter. »wreinme. by this extra- 
ordinary freedom of manner in both the women, 
Edward proceeded at once towards the cottage. 
He had not gone a hundred paces before the old 
man-servant met and passed him on the road. 





He hastened on and rung at the door; it was 
opened this time by a little maid-of-all-work. 

“Is Madame Hausmann at home ?” said he. 

* No, she’s out,” answered the girl. 

“ But the other ladies, are they at home ?” 

“Yes, Miss Elizabeth came in about twenty 
minutes ago.” 

“Oh, ‘That was Miss Elizabeth, was it? I 
have just met her with her maid at the nursery- 
garden; will you take in my card, and ask if she 
will be kind enough to receive me ?” 

“There ain’t no maid but me, and you’ve 
made a mistake,” said the girl, “and it’s no use 
my taking in the card, they never sees any one.” 

“‘ But there were two ladies; if one was Miss 
Elizabeth, who was the other one?” said 
Edward. “ Don’t be in such a hurry, my dear,” 
he continued, as he saw the door, which she 
held in her hand, preparing to close upon him as 
before, “you shan’t lose by doing me a good 
turn.” And he gave her half-a-crown. 

“Well, there was only Miss Elizabeth and 
Countess Vander, but it’s no use your asking to 
see them; I’ve been here near upon two years 
now, and never let any one in yet : two or three 
is come like you, but they never got in; I tell 
you, they sees no one.” 

“Jane!” cried an angry voice from above, 
“who are you gossiping with all this time? 
Shut the door this minute, and go back to your 
work !” 

She slammed the door to, and Edward Saville 
turned away. Madame Hausmann, Miss Eliza- 
beth, and Countess Vander, what an odd hash it 
all was! He was so deep in his brown study, 
that he did not see where he was going, and ran 
right up against a handsome man with a fair 
beard who was coming along at a swinging 
pace in the opposite direction. By an unerring 
instinct of the heart, Edward Saville knew that 
he was going to the cottage, and turned to look 
afterhim. He was right enough; but the stranger 
was more fortunate than he, for, without asking 
a single question, when Jane opened the door 
the young man entered the house. 

Edward retraced his steps, and, as he 
walked slowly before the cottage, he could hear 
the man’s voice and sounds of laughter from 
within. He went past, and looking up at the 
spruce villa that was next door (Europa Point 
it was called), he saw “To Let” in the windows 
of the first floor. He immediately asked to see 
the mistress of the house, inquired about terms, 
and was so liberal, and made himself so accommo- 
dating, that he not only setiled everything then 
and there, but, by dint of a sovereign or two 
more judiciously thrown in, persuaded the land- 
lady to allow him to instal himself in the man- 
sion, which he had taken for three months cer- 
tain, that very evening. 

He arrived about eight o’clock, having given 
out to all his friends, and at his club, that he 
was going to leave town. Just as he had 
jumped out of the cab, and was paying the man, 

e glanced up at the next cottage. One of the 
top windows was open, and he saw the young 
companion of the pale lady looking steadily 
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down at him. Their eyes met; she coloured, and 
he saw that she had recognised him; she called 
to some one in the room, and a stern, sad- 
visaged old woman came to the window. About 
half an hour afterwards, his nosegay of lilies 
of the valley was returned to him. 

The evening was oppressively hot, and Ed- 
ward Saville was in a fever; his little stuffy 
lodging with its dingy drab moreen curtains, 
saturated with dust and smoke, seemed to stifle 
him. The front room was a tolerably pleasant 
apartment, of fair size; but the back drawing- 
room, which was about a quarter as large, en- 
tirely overlooked the neighbouring garden, and 
of course it was here that he took up his resi- 
dence. He threw open the narrow windows as 
wide as they would go, and looked out. It 
was ten o’clock then, and a lovely moonlight 
night. From the next house he could hear the 
sound of music ; the exquisite slow movement of 
Chopin’s second sonata in B minor was wafted 
over the wall to him, and the young man, melted 
by the soft air, and by the tenderness of the 
music, and by the tenderness in his own soul, 
leaned his arms upon the window, and listened 
with his eyes full of tears. 

Suddenly a loud slam, as if the piano had 
been violently shut down, broke the silence, the 
door of the drawing-room, which gave upon the 
garden, was thrown wide open, and out rushed 
the pale lady with a sheet of music in her hand, 
followed by the man he had knocked up against 
in the morning. She flew round and round the 
garden in the moonlight, dodging in and out 
among the trees and bushes with the young 
man in full chase after her, while their peals of 
laughter echoed through the still air, Edward 
Saville stood motionless watching them, glued 
to the window, and devoured by jealousy. At 
last the young man doubled adroitly round one 
of the bushes, and caught her full in his arms. 
They had a sharp struggle for the music, during 
which her comb tumbled out and all her hair 
came down, covering her to her very feet: she 
was beaten at last, and he got the music. 

* Ach lieber Wilhelm,” she sighed, “Ich 
bin so miide, lass mich ruhen !’’* 

Close by them was a bench, under one of the 
large trees on the lawn. They both sat down. 
Presently she fell asleep. How lovely she looked 
lying there cradled in his arms! The moonlight 
touched her pale face and the rose in her bosom, 
and fell upon the clouds of her fair hair, while 
little dark tremulous shadows of leaves, thrown 
by a swaying branch, flickered here and there 
across her white dress. Once or twice he softly 
moved back her hair from off her face, and 
once Edward saw him stoop his head and kiss 
her forehead. 

“Come in! come in!” cried a harsh wo- 
man’s voice from the house; “ you'll catch your 
deaths of cold !” 

She did not wake, and he carried her, all 
sleeping as she was, like a baby into the house. 





* “ Ah, dear William,” she sighed, “I am so tired! 
Let me rest.” 











Soon after, Edward heard the front door shut, 
and saw the young man walk down the road, 
humming a contented little tune to himself. 





LEATHER GUNS. 





WE have been thickening the plates on the 
sides of our iron-clads only to find that there is 
no iron-side so stout that a shot cannot be made 
to crash through it. One well-planted shot 
from a six-hundred pounder would make an 
end of our iron Warrior. So the age of iron 
in ship-building seems to be already on the wane, 
and the builders of ships of war not meant as 


stationary harbour defences, begin to think of 


giving up the vain contest of weight between 
ships’ sides and guns, and to suspect that they 
had better cultivate lightness manageable- 
ness, with the utmost speed. As knights of the 
middle ages threw off the plating with which 
they endeavoured in vain to protect their flesh 
and blood against an improved artillery, and 
resolved to fight unencumbered, save with per- 
haps a helmet or a breastplate, so the iron ships 
of our own day are beginning to content them- 
selves with a moderate breastplate above water- 
mark, and somebody has started the notion that 
even here paper will give better defence than 
steel. M. ecechen declares that paper may be 
made into boards far less penetrable than the 
hardest oak, and cotton is threatening to come 
into its promised honours as of sixfold greater 
force than gunpowder. It will take, says 
Mr. Scott Russell in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, twenty-four ounces of gunpowder to 
break, in mining, a mass of rock that can be 
broken by four ounces of gun-cotton. But 
the glory of gun-cotton has hitherto been con- 
fined to its achievements as a burster. For 
the moderated service of propelling a shot, it 
has been tamed but lately by Major-General 
Lenk, of the Austrian service, who has produced 
it in a safe form, not six, but three, times more 
powerful than gunpowder. 

Thus used in war, the advantages of gun- 
cotton over gunpowder are said to be many. 
A third of the weight suffices; it does not 
foul the gun, but leaves only a slight dew 
of condensed steam; and it explodes without 
smoke. Thus, that the smoke of battle will 
become a tradition of the past, when gun- 
cotton shall have been generally pe wer Bs to 
the use of armies. The smoke of gunpowder 
not only obscures sight, but it is a compound 
of noxious fumes that make their effects felt in 
casemates of fortresses, or between decks of 
ships. To get rid of the smoke and of the 
excessive heat of quick firing in such situations, 
is to double the force of the fighting men by 
doubling their power of standing unexhausted 
by their guns. You must keep your powder 
dry, but you may wet your gun-cotton; for 
when dried it is undamaged. Major-General 
Lenk has perfected the mechanism for pro- 
ducing gun-cotton in several forms. The 
simple form is that of a continuous straight 
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rn of given weight to the yard, sold on reels, 
Used as match-line, this burns only at the rate 
of six inches a second. Its next form, yielding 
a swifter match-line, is produced by plaiting 
the yarn in a hollow cord; although this twist 
has increased the length of yarn, fire runs 
much faster along it, namely, at the rate, not of 
six inches, but of six feet in a second. A yet 
swifter match-line is made of that plaited cord 
by casing it in a skin of india-rubber cloth. This 
carries fire at the rate of twenty or thirty feet 
in the second. Gun-cotton used in artillery 
must, General Lenk found, not be pressed close, 
but have room given to it. Squeeze it into a 
dense mass, and it has violent blasting power ; 
give it room, and it works gently. Imprison it, 
and it will burst iron bonds Sean with tremen- 
dous violence ; leave it free, and when lighted it 
burns gently like a cheerful piece of firework. 

And what next? When we fire cotton at 
ships and forts protected with paper, shall we 
ever go back to those leather guns, once famous, 
which have so curiously and completely passed 
out of common recollection? Their mventor 
has now been dead, buried, and forgotten, for 
two hundred and thirty years. The tribe of 
biographical compilers an not devoted a line 
to his memory in their bulky dictionaries ; and 
the historians of the science of gunnery, who 
discourse so largely on the catapulta, the balista, 
the ribaudequin, the mangonel, and other obso- 
lete “ messengers of bad news,” have omitted to 
notice the curious invention which brought him 
fortune and contemporaneous fame—most pro- 
bably for the me. reason that they knew 
nothing about it. A few documents in Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, and a monument in 
a London church, are the only remaining memo- 
rials of Colonel Robert Scott, the inventor of 
the once famous leathern artillery. 

This Robert Scott was born in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. He came of a good 
old stock, being descended from the ancient 
barons of Bawerie, in Scotland. He applied 
himself assiduously to study, and extended his 
knowledge by visiting foreign countries. To 
military science he paid special attention, and 
soon perceived that it was open to great improve- 
ments, as it is unto this day. The field-pieces 
of that age were machines of iron or brass, im- 
mensely cumbrous, and almost unmanageable. 
The problem to be solved: was, how to render a 
gun more portable without lessening its projec- 
tile force. After full consideration of the matter, 
he came to the conclusion that there was 
“nothing like leather.” Of hardened leather, 
therefore, he constructed guns. The correct- 
ness of his idea was tested by experiment, and 
the result was considered to show the immeasur- 
able superiority of leather over brass and iron. 

Why he did not lay his invention at the feet 
of his own liege sovereign it is needless to in- 
quire. Perhaps he did so, and was snubbed for 
his pains: as other inventors have been since his 
time. At all events, he raised a company of two 
hundred men, and went over to Sweden, where 





seeing his ability and the value of his discovery, 
forthwith took him into his service, and at the 
end of two years rewarded him with the office 
of Quartermaster-General of the Army. 

After five years’ service under Gustavus he 
repaired to Denmark, where he was appointed 
General of the King’s Artillery, but soon after- 
wards, yielding to the advice of friends, he 
wien to England, and tendered his services 
to his own sovereign, King Charles the First. 
This step, which was taken in sixteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, turned out a very profitable 
one for the colonel. He was received with open 
arms by Charles, who appointed him one of the 
gentlemen of his privy chamber, granted him an 
annual pension of. six hundred pounds out of the 
Court of Wards, and purchased for him a house 
in Lambeth at a cost of fourteen hundred 

ounds. Colonel Scott, however, did not live 
ong to enjoy these tokens of the royal favour, 
for, dying in sixteen hundred and thirty-one, he 
was buried in Lambeth Church, where a sump- 
tuous monument, still to be seen, was erected 
to his memory by his loving wife Anne, whom 
he had married in France. The sculptor has 
represented the colonel as an armour-clad fierce- 
looking man, wearing a heavy moustache and a 
pointed beard. 

In the very year of the colonel’s death, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus had ample proof of the effective- 
ness and utility of the leathern artillery, at the 
memorable battle of Leipzig. The guns were 
found to be so easily sastahia, that a small battery 
could easily be removed from one part of the field 
to another, or a new battery made in the s 
of ten minutes; and when a fresh attack was 
about to be made on the part of the enemy, a 
battery was immediately at hand to repel it, 
In fact, it was in great measure owing to the 
invention of Colonel Scott that the Swedish 
king obtained so glorious a victory, and the 
imperial General Tilly himself was constrained 
to admit that the portable cannon performed 
wonders. How it came about that the leathern 
ordnance was shortly afterwards laid aside as 
worthless, is difficult to explain or even to con- 
jecture, but it is not recorded to have made 
any subsequent appearance on the battle-field, 
though a leathern cannon was fired in Edin- 
burgh so late as the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-eight, probably out of curiosity. 





A RUSSIAN ROMANCE. 

I map my hand on Dr. Tillmann’s door, and 
yet I hesitated to knock. I was house-surgeon 
of the great Petro-Paulovsky Hospital at St. 
Petersburg, of which that testy and punctilious 
oid German was principal physician, and I 
carried with me my daily report of the cholera 
patients who had died during the night. 

A moment ago I had been talking briskly 
enough to a group of students, and now I was 
standing like a timid boy at a schoolmaster’s 
door. The fact was, I knew the old automaton 





he was welcomed by Gustavus Adolphus, who, 





was jealous of me, and disliked me, and I de- 
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tested him, and I tried as much as possible to 
avoid coming into contact with him. I had de- 
termined to resist and resent any indignity 
offered me, and yet I wished to avoid a quarrel, 
because I loved his dear pretty little daughter 
ga. I was, moreover, on the morning of 
which I speak, tired out both in mind and body ; 
for I had been up the greater part of the night 
attending patients in a state of collapse from 
the terrible epidemic which was devastating the 
Russian capital. On my way to my own room 
to snatch an hour or two of sleep, I had stopped 
at Dr. Tillmann’s door to deliver my official re- 
rt. At that moment I would rather have 
n digging graves, tired as I was, than have 
confronted that intolerable old martinet, whom 
nothing could propitiate, and from whom no 
exertion of mine could extort a word of praise. 

At last, I knocked in a quick business-like 
way. There was a muttering, but no one 
answered, I knocked again. ‘Come in!” 
snapped out the doctor, in his dry mechanical 
voice. I entered. There he sat, as he had 
sat every morning for seven-and-twenty years 
at the same hour, the great brass tower 
of a samovar boiling before him, and the teapot 
mounted above the burning charcoal on the little 
brazier stand. Before him lay the Journal de 
St. Petersburg, which he, a little nankeen- 
coloured man in the blue official coat and brass 
buttons, was conning with a contemptuous air. 
Opposite sat Olga at the open window, for 
it was April time, teasing and feeding an old 
green and crimson parrot. It was a scene just 
such as De Hooge loved to paint. The sunshine 
fell in blanched light on one side of the snowy 
tablecloth, and in slant golden squares upon the 
marqueterie of the floor. I bowed to her and 
to the implacable doctor. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “ your report.” 

I was about to hand it, when he said: “ Read 
it. 

I read it. “April 14, 1832. Number of 
patients received since yesterday: In the Peter 
ward, eighty-three; in the Catherine ward, 
seventy-five ; in the Romanoff ward, ninety-two. 
Died during the night, forty-three.” 

“Oh, father, father, how terrible,” cried the 
doctor’s daughter ; ‘‘ Heaven has, indeed, sent 
the destroying angel among us. Do the poor 
people suffer much, Mr. Campbell ? Oh, can I be 
of any use? Do you think if I went to the 
wards I could encourage the nurses ?” 

Even I had never before seen Olga look so 
beautiful as she did then, when a high and 
~ impulse was stirring her heart to 
good. 
* Miss Tillmann,” I replied, “ you must not ex- 
= yourself to danger. The nurses are zealous. 

hey understand the people, and can bear these 
scenes of horror better than you could.” 

“Olga, attend to your parrot,” said the old 
pedant, harshly; “practise your music; your 
master comes at eleven.” 

“T am afraid, sir,” I said, “the opium and 
calomel treatment does not save more than a 
third of our patients. Those who have been 





brought in this morning have been nearly all in 
a state of collapse, from which it has been, in 
most cases, impossible to recover them.” 

“A mere phase of the disease,” said Dr. Till- 
mann; “that will soon pass away. Continue 
the opium and the calomel. We must have no 
absurd innovations in the Petro-Paulovsky Hos- 
pital. By-the-by,” said he (a mischievous malice 
twinkling in his little beady eyes), “here is a 
letter in the Journal to-day puffing up some new 
Persian anti-cholera drug—the Sumbul, or 
jumble, or some such absurd name : amusk-root, 
that brings the dead to life, according to an 
Englishman’s aecount. I really think these 
foreign quacks are getting more impudent than 
ever.” (Here he suddenly twisted round in his 
chair, and fixed his | eyesonme.) “ Mr. 
Campbell, did you insert that letter ?” 

The blood rose to my face, and my cheek 
was turning red, as I replied, indignantly : 

“No, sir, I did not insert that letter; nor 
will I endure, even from you, the name of 
foreign quack.” 

Iam sure the angry tone in which I replied 
must have given pain to Miss Tillmann, for she 
bent down to the parrot, and I could see the 
colour rise to her cheek. 

Nothing could move the doctor. ‘O, I only 
asked,” he said. “No offence ; but I know 
young men take up these new-fangled fancies. 
The third house-surgeon before you was mad 
about mesmerism, and was angry with me for 
ridiculing it. We had high words; a word of 
mine to the government, and his name was 
struck off the staff. Take a seat while I go 
into the next room and put on my other coat. 
I will then go round the wards with you.” 

All this time the insolent old disciplinarian 
had kept me standing, as if I had been a servant. 

I bowed, and took a seat. I was too proud 
to plead fatigue and so escape the odious duty 
imposed upon me by this narrow-minded fossil 
of a bygone régime. I had not dared to tell 
him that the letter he had questioned me about, 
though not inserted by me, was really my com- 

osition, and had probably been sent to the 
Soumal by some imprudent and officious friend. 
It recorded some convincing proofs of the efli- 
cacy of the mysterious Persian musk-root. 

As the inner door closed on the doctor, Olga’s 
pale anxious face turned round towards me 
with a half-sorrowful recognition that she had 
not dared hitherto to accord me. I advanced 
towards her and raised her hand to my lips. 

“Dear Mr. Campbell,” she said, “I thank 

ou from my heart for bearing with my father’s 
anh caprices. I know how hard it is for your 
high spirit to endure these indignities. I hear 
there is danger; do teil me if it is true. I 
know you would not tell my father.” 

“Olga,” I said, “this pestilence is not the 
worst danger we have to encounter. We hear 
this morning from the carters who bring the 
sick, that there is a belief spreading among the 
peasants that we are poisoning the patients, and 
that they threaten to attack the hospital. On 
my own responsibility I have written to the 
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citadel to ask for a guard of soldiers, Olga, if 
danger comes 3 

“Hush, Andrew,” cried Olga, “here is my 
father!” And she turned to talk to the parrot. 

In the evening of the same day, entering the 
room occupied te the students, I was hailed 
with a cheer as I arrived, and the porter of 
the hospital, Alexis, a good-natured thickset 
fellow, with an enormous hydrocephalic skull, 
ran to place me a seat in the centre of the as- 
sembly. The students gathered round me. The 
scapegrace of the hospital, Ivan Pellican, was 
addressing the rest. Tt was he, I was sure, who 
had been rash enough to send that letter about 
the new drug to the Journal de St. Petersburg. 

I oneal and seized him laughingly by the 
“Why, you rascal,” said I, “it was — 

¥ 





arm. 
then, who sent that letter to the Journal. 
be my ruin!” 

Ivan, not the least disturbed, went on with 
a bantering speech about me and ihe new 
remedy. He was a little bright-eyed man, with 
pearl-buttoned gaiters and a white paletot. 

At the end of Pellican’s burlesque, the drug, 
resembling a greenish root bruised together, 
was passed round among the students. Every 
one pinched a bit off and tasted it. 

The noise of the door opening startled us. We 
looked round; it was Dr. Tillmann. 

“So this is how my students spend their 
time,” said the stern old man, “ plotting mutiny, 
and proposing schemes that subvert all disci- 
pline. Away with this trumpery weed. Mr. 
Campbell, after your denial of this morning, I 
am surprised at your want of ingenuousness. 
There, no outburst! I am accustomed to the 
violent self-assertions of youth.” 

The doctor swept out of the room and slammed 
the door. 

Next day the symptoms of effervescence 
among the serfs became alarming. Several 
cholera carts were stopped on their way to the 
hospital, the patients were taken out, the ve- 
hicles were broken up and thrown into the 
Fontanka eanai, and the horses turned loose. 
In the great hay-market outside the hospital, 
immense crowds assembled, shouting at the 
great entrance: “ Let us kill these murderers, 
the doctors!” The hay and wood sellers trans- 
acted no business, the quass and beer stalls 
were unfrequented, even the tea stalls had, 
I observed, but few customers. None of the 
richer classes were seen; the people gathered 
into dangerous whispering knots. That these 
groups were talking about the hospital there 
could be no doubt, for every third speaker 
had his hand stretched out and pointing at it. 

Once, and once only, as we passed one of the 
large windows in the first ward, I could not hel 
directing Dr. Tillmann’s attention to these omi- 
nous symptoms ; but all the answer the doctor 
would deign to give was: 

“Our peasants are stupid pigs, but they 
will not dare to lift a finger against the Petro- 
Paulovsky Hospital. No! They wouldas soon 
set fire to the cathedral. What comes sud- 
denly, goes suddenly. This fire will soon burn 





itself out.” He would not discuss the matter 
with me, and we went round the beds with the 
students. 

Having en hour or so to myself before the 
night patients arrived, and there being now 
no signs of any more dangerous concourse in 
the hay-market, I stole to my own quiet room 
at the left wing of the hospital, near the ana- 
tomical museum, to complete my chemical ex- 
periments on the musk-root, before communi- 
cating my discovery to the chief physicians in 
London and Paris. 

It was a beautiful April evening; the full 
moon shining through my window upon my 
retort, and my glass phials, and scales, gave 
the room the lock of an alchemist’s chamber, 
for its beams fell in squares, and lines, and 
wavering glimmers, on my open books, and 
my saucers of tests and acids. The white wall 
of the hospital garden below, gleamed as if it 
were solid silver. Iwas absorbed in the ardour 
of discovery. I treated a part of the membrane 
of the root with sulphuric acid, and it turned 
an intense purple. I was more and more certain 
now that my discovery was one of importance to 
the scientific world—one that would bring me 
fame and fortune. But how was I, an unknown 
man, kept in obscurity by a jealous superior, to 
make the discovery public? My proofs would 
have no weight in the eyes of prejudiced men 
disliking a novelty which superseded the old 
remedies of their youth. I was not enthusiast 
enough to believe [ had found a panacea, but I 
was sure that I had found a reliable aid to the 
cholera doctor. 

Pellican burst into the room with something 
in a teacup. 

“Hurrah, Campbell!” he cried; “I’ve dis- 
tilled the stuff as you wished me, and here it is, 
Reinsch and I have been at it ever since the last 
case of collapse was put into his bath.” 

In rushed Reinsch (an enthusiastic flaxen- 
haired German) in raptures. He had treated 
his solution with lime and muriate of soda, and 
the result had been a sediment consisting of 
gum, starch, and saline matter. In a moment 
we were seated, our three heads together, ex- 
amining the precipitate with the true ardour 
of philanthropic discoverers. 

e all liked Reinsch, who was one of those 
ge amiable dreamers, too negative in quality 
or any one to dislike. But Pellican was my 
great crony. He was a native of Little Russia, 
an impulsive warm-hearted fellow, as eager at 
study as at pleasure, our best surgeon, our best 
billiard-player. One moment you found him 
absorbed in the laboratory, and next moment 
you would find him shouting and singing among 
a party of card-players, and looming out of 
clouds of circling smoke. 

We were well into our work, when, to my 
infinite chagrin, the door flew open, and in 
burst eight or ten medical students. They 
were Hungarians, Danes, Prussians, Arme- 
nians—noisy reckless good-natured fellows—in 
many varieties of costume. One of them, who 
had, perhaps, taken a little too much wine (in 
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his laudable anxiety to escape infection), was 
playing on a concertina a fanciful selection of 
airs from the répertoire of the solitary Russian 
composer, Glinka. 

“Here they are, grubbing away as usual 
cried Kalthofer, a Livonian. 

“They'll kill themselves!” cried a young 
Prussian, “I know they will. Come, Pellican, 
makea second table at whist ; here’s Maslovitch 
and Hoffman been cleaning us all out.” 

Up leaped Pellican, all his good resolutions 
forgotten in a moment. He drew a pack of 
cards from his pocket, flapped them with a prac- 
tised hand, threw them inan arch over his head, 
and caught them as cleverly as a clever juggler. 

** Not quite so much noise, old fellows,” said 
I; “remember, this is a terrible time, and we 
have our hands full. Besides, I have an hour’s 
writing to do before I go round the wards. 
Come, troop!” And I rose from my seat with 
the gestures of a drover collecting his flock. 

I was driving them out at the door, when 
two fresh students arrived, leading Alexis be- 
tween them; he was pale, his coat was torn, he 
had a black eye, and his mouth was bleeding. 

“Hallo, young Hydrocephalus,” said Pelli- 
can, “what’s this? Look at him.” 

“Tell them all about it, Alexis,” said his 
conductors, thumping him on the back. 

“They call me a spy,” groaned Alexis. 

“Who did?” said I. 

“Who? why the black people in the market- 
place. They took away the cholera cart from me, 
carried off the sick men, and would have thrown 
me into the canal, if one of them, a coachman, 
hadn’t said, kindly, “ Let the beast go; he sold 
his head to the poisoning doctors years ago, and 
they'll only thank us for killing him.” 

“ And so we should,” cried Pellican, laughing 
unfeelingly till he grew quite red. “ Come 
along, Alexis, and have a schnapps, and tell us 
the whole story! Mr. Campbell, here, is busy. 
Come along, mes gargons ; I say you must. I’ve 
got some news for you. Look at Campbell!” 

The students already in the passage huddled 
back into the doorway, their faces looming 
through blue rings of smoke. 

“ Campbell’s in love !” 

In love?” they all broke out, like the Greek 
chorus. 

“Yes; in love—in love with old Tillmann’s 
daughter—but he has nochance. She smiles at 
me whenever I meet her.” 

I rushed at my tormentor ina pretended rage, 
there was a shout of laughter, and the door 
closed on Pellican and his roystering friends. 

An hour afterwards I entered Dr. Tillmann’s 
room. Olga was not there, but there was her 
book with a flower in it to mark the place. The 
doctor was at his desk, the paper on which was 
strongly illuminated by the yellow light thrown 
upon it by the glow of an Argand lamp, over 
the glass of which was placed a circular green 
shade. Half in light and half in shadow, just 
beyond the lamp, stood three glass jars con- 
taining specimens of enormous tarantulas and 
centipedes. 


9 





The doctor looked up as I entered, and in the 
coldest manner possible acknowledged my pre- 
sence. 

I mentioned the report of Alexis, and the 
possibility of the hospital being attacked durin, 
the night. I requested to be allowed to sen 
to the citadel for a company of the Preobra- 
jensky regiment. 

** How long, sir, am I to be troubled with 
these absurd fears?” demanded the doctor, 
suddenly. “Is it not enough that you deceive 
me, mock me, encourage your fellow-students 
to mutiny and insubordination? No, sir, I will 
have no soldiers to guard the Petro-Paulovsky 
Hospital. Ihave seen too much of our peasantry 
to fear them.” 

“You do me a great injustice, Dr. Tillmann,” 
I replied, “and but for one reason that I have, 
I would not remain another day under your 
direction.” 

The doctor’s eyes turned red as he took 
up one of the glass jars and shook it before 
me. “There is no reptile here,” he said, “so 
full of poison as thouart. Do you think I have 
not discovered that you have dared to administer 
to the patients of the emperor’s hospital, your 
infamous drug? No wonder the ignorant pea- 
— accuse us of poisoning the sick. I under- 
stand, sir, also, your insolent allusion to my 
daughter; but be sure, sir, she shall never become 
the wife of a beggarly adventurer. You see this 
letter” (here he pointed to a letter on the table) ; 
“it contains an order for your instant dismissal 
from the staff of this hospital. No words, sir. 
Good night. We shall see to-morrow who is 
master in this place.” 

I bowed and retired. I was paralysed by 
Dr. Tillmann’s threats. A cruel Seed seemed 
snatching me from Olga, and hurling me into an 
abyss of obscurity, penury, and despair. When 
I was on the verge, too, of fame, happiness, and a 
great discovery ! 

Still I was young and persevering. I might 
still set myself right with the minister, obtain 
some fresh appointment, become rich and famous, 
and win Olga. One thing I determined. I 
would send (on my own responsibility) for sol- 
diers, so imminent seemed to me the danger in 
which we stood at the hospital. I wrote a 
hasty note to General Mouravieff, then in com- 
mand of the citadel, sent it by Alexis, and turned 
in for the night. 

My room was at so great a distance from the 
entrance, and was approached by so many long 
barrack-like passages, that no groans of the popu- 
lace could reach me there, no shuffling sound of 
feet as the bearers bore the bodies to the dead- 
house disturbed me. I ordered the main entrance 
of the building to be strictly barred, before I 
went to my room. It was now ten o’clock. I 
blew out the candle, and, without undressing, 
threw myself on my bed, and fell fast asleep. 

I suppose I had slept three hours, when a 
roaring noise from the market-place awoke me. I 
sat up and listened. It was a deep surging sound, 
such as you may hear arise from the sea when 
a storm is growing. It was interrupted every 
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now and then by a burst of shouts and an occa- 
sional scream. 

Pellican rushed into my room, followed by 
Maslovitch and a young English student. 

“Quick, quick, Campbell. The peasants are 
attacking the doors, and threatening to kill 
every poisoning doctor they find.” 

“ Pellican, go out the back way and try and 
bring some soldiers. Go to the main guard at 
the Winter Palace. I am afraid Alexis has 
turned traitor.” 

“ No, Campbell,” replied Pellican. ‘TI don’t 
go while there is danger. I stop with you. 
But come, we must keep the door against these 
madmen. Maslovitch, run through the wards 
and rouse all the fellows.” 

Peillican and I hurried to the great entrance, 
against which some forty axes could now 
heard ringing. We had not got down more 
than the first corridur of the enormous building, 
when a tremendous splintering crash, and a 
howl as of so many wolves, told us part of the 
door had fallen. Every moment the roar of 
voices grew louder. We had reached the last 
passage leading to the great hall, when a figure 
in white ran to me from a side-room and threw 
herself at my feet. It was Olga. 

“ Save my father, save my father, Mr. Camp- 
bell! They are murdering him. He tore him- 
self from me, and has gone among them.” 

I kissed ther forehead, and placing her in the 
arms of one of the nurses, ran with Pellican down 
the long flight of steps that led into the hall. 

There were forty or fifty great bearded pea- 
sants standing beside the half-brokendoor, — 
ing their axes and shouting, as they faced an old 
porter and Dr. Tillmann with drawn swords. 

“ Beasts, slaves, pigs!” cried the infuriated 
old donkey ; “ advance one step further to defile 
the hospital the emperor founded, and you die. 
Back, you hogs !” 

As he spoke, he advanced and struck at the 
leading insurgents. The leaders fell back before 
the feeble blows of his sword, but a rough 
butcher’s man behind, his hands still red from 
the slaughter-house, struck him down over their 
heads with a crashing blow from a pole-axe. 
By this time I and Pellican were surrounded 
by some twenty or thirty students, porters, and 
assistants, all armed with bludgeons and sword- 
sticks. We bore down to the rescue, and driving 
the poor wretches back over the door, cleare 
the hall ina minute. We instantly carried off 
the body of the wounded doctor into the museum, 
which opened to the left of the hall; and as the 
chief entrance to the main wards and to the 
doctor’s apartments lay through that room, we 
agreed to make that place our citadel : barricad- 
ing the door with chairs, forms, stools, and desks. 

Fortunately, our assailants, being chiefly bent 
on our murder, contented themselves for the 
present with attacking this entrance, and did not 
pees, as they might have done, to sack the 

ospital, and carry off the patients. Every 
minute’s respite we obtained, gave us hope of 
the arrival of the soldiers. It was a dark night, 
but by the light of the torches that some of the 





peasants carried, we could see the seething mass 
of greasy black-bearded faces rolling and billow- 
ing under the windows. 

Our scheme of defence was soon carried out. 
The doctor, who had received a dangerous 
wound, was placed on a bed in a side-room 
under the care of Maslovitch, who was not of 
a combative nature. When I went to see him 
and prescribe remedies, I found Olga already at 
his side. She gave me a look of unspeakable 
gratitude, and held her hand out for me to kiss. 

“Are we in danger?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

“We are in some danger, Olga, but Heaven 
will protect us—pray for us!” 

When I returned, I found that Pellican had 
arranged his force with great strategic skill up 
in the two iron galleries on either side of the 
barricaded door of the museum. We resolved 
to defend the door by showering jars of spirits 
and the heavy bones of skeletons upon every 
assailant that dared show his face over the thres- 
hold. Alas! for poor Dr. Tillmann’s specimens— 
the pride of his life, the treasures amassed during 
long years of patient collecting—down they were 
to go, splintering missiles to check the fury of 
an enraged mob. 

“ Not a man must throw a bottle till I give 
the signal,” cried Pellican from the second 
balcony, waving a huge glass jar. “ When I 
ery Anafema! Harnisch throws, then the rest in 
turns. We must be cool, or we shall be all 
dead men before the morning. All I wish is, 
that every glass was full of vitriol: then we'd 
mark the rascals. Never mind what wounds 
you inflict, for if we can only keep a whole skin 
till the soldiers come, the fellows will return 
to us to be cured. Now, to your posts, for 
they are coming on, with a vengeance! Look 
out, Campbell; mind, we begin with the lower 
shelves. They are dried up, and not of much 
use. Now then, and God help us!” 

There came a rush against the barricade, a 
crash of axes, and with shouts of “Give us up 
our children,” “ Give us up our brothers,” “ Tear 
the poisoners to pieces!” the crowd hewed down 
the door and rushed in, clambering over the 
shattered defences. 

Four or five of the more daring broke in pell- 
mell, and, astonished to see no enemy drawn up 
to receive them, they paused for an instant to 
wait for their companions. 

Pellican gave the word, and down came a 
shower of glass jars, thigh-bones, pesties and 
mortars, al other extraordinary missiles. Two 
of the peasants fell stunned ; the others, bleeding 
and frightened, scrambled back into the hall. 

Three times the assault was resumed, and 
three times our splintering rain of horrible 
pickles drove the serfs back, staggering, amazed, 
and wounded. 

“Never mind,” they cried from the hall; 
“wait till the morning, then we will kill every 
doctor in the hospital, and throw you all into 
the canal !” 

The fourth assault was more furious than the 
three previous attacks. Reinforced by hundreds 
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of maddened greasy beards, the peasants crowded 
in in a solid phalanx, and, braving all our mis- 
siles, threatened to storm the staircase leading 
to the gallery in spite of all we could do. 
But at that moment a discharge of musketry 
was heard, and a mere handful of soldiers, pour- 
ing in a volley at the mob, advanced through the 
hall with fixed bayonets, and were soon masters 
of the field. In five minutes more, there was 
not an insurgent in the building, and we had 
again barricaded the great entrance and placed 
a guard there. It was Alexis who had brought 
in the soldiers by a back-garden entrance of 
which the mob was ignorant. 

“So far so good, Campbell,” said Pellican, 
atting Alexis on the back. ‘‘ Well done, old 
ydrocephalus! But it will still go hard with us 

at daybreak if we do not get further help. This 
time I will go.” 

I remonstrated with the brave fellow, but all 
in vain. In a few minutes Pellican had put on 
the greasy leather caftan of Alexis, his huge, 
shapeless boots, and his lambswool cap, and 
given him his dress. He pressed my hand as I 
went with him to the garden door. 

“ Good-by, Campbell!” he said. “If I don’t 
come back, be sure the dogs have got me; don’t 
waste regrets on me; I am of no use to any one; 
only let my father know that I perished in trying 
to do some good. Adieu!” And he was lost in 
the darkness. 

What a night that was! Spent partly with 
Olga watching the broken sleep of her father 
who was tossing in a fever of pain, partly in 
supplying the soldiers and students with refresh- 
ments, partly in reassuring the sick men in the 
ward, who expressed perfect reliance in our good 
faith, and who, as they died, died blessing us. 

There was no further attack that night, but 
every now and then a threatening roar broke 
forth from our cruel besiegers. ‘T'o-morrow, if no 
aid came, must bring death to us all. Oh! with 
what inconceivable agony I watched the hands 
of the clock from hour to hour, and still there 
came no tidings of Pellican, no sign of troops! 

As the first curdling grey streaked the sky, 
I left the roof where I had been watching, and 
went to Olga. She was not asleep, but she was 
on her knees. I kneeled beside her. ‘ Dearest,” 
I said, “our time on earth may be very short. 
These madmen will soon advance to the attack. 
Tell me that you love me.” 

She made no answer, but she placed her hand 
in mine, and we kneeled hand in hand in that 
solemn betrothal. We could hear the gather- 
ing roar of the peasants below the window as 
they collected for the assault. I pressed a pas- 
sionate kiss upon her lips, and ran to the hall to 
arrange our last defence. 

Already the axes were ringing at our barri- 
cade, when a distant shout spread and widened 
till it ran through the vast multitude. The 
axes ceased their blows, the great mob rolled 
and heaved and divided, leaving a road through 





the centre of the market-place. There was a 


flutter of red and yellow flags, a glitter of spear- 
heads in the first sunlight, and an open carriage 
drawn by four grey horses dashed to the door. 
It was the emperor, alone: the lancers, at 
his order, had retired into the outer street. 
He was in a plain military cloak, and wore a 
brass helmet, but no star or order. The barri- 
cades of hay waggons fell away as he approached. 
He prayed and crossed himself before the sacred 
picture at our door, then stood up in the carriage 
and addressed the people. He was so near that 
we could hear his words. 

** My children,” he said, in his imperial man- 
ner, “you are misled. These good men, these 

d doctors, venture their lives for your good. 
ota finger shall be laid upon them. This pes- 
tilence is sent from Heaven to punish some of 
our national sins. Kneel down and pray to God 
to remove the scourge, and to forgive you!” 

I shall never again behold such a sight. In a 
moment, the multitude, lately so fierce and so 
thirsting for blood, fell upon their knees, and 
every head was bowed. When they rose, they 
slunk away like so many criminals, and some fifty 
of them surrendered themselves without a mur- 
mur to the lancers, who came riding slowly among 
them. AsI was still watching the extraordinary 
scene, Alexis pulled me by the arm, and up the 
steps rushed Pellican, and seized me by the hand. 

“Hurrah, Campbell! Did not I manage 
it pretty well? I drove to the citadel when I 
left you last night, and, finding the old brute of 
a general would not believe my story, or send 
me any more troops, I took a carriage and three 
horses and rattled off to Sarskoi Seloi, where, 
by the best luck in the world, one of the 
chamberlains whom I knew brought me to the 
emperor, to whom the riot had already been 
telegraphed, and now he’s coming to see the 
hospital. Get along and meet him. Hurrah, 
Campbell, we shall all make our fortunes !” 

I went to receive the emperor, who was most 
gracious. He thanked us for our conduct during 
the siege, and then went through the wards. The 
only thing that puzzled him was Alexis, whom, 
in Pellican’s dress, he took at first for one of 
the medical staff. Next day the minister wrote 
to me, by command of Nicholas, constituting me 
a coadjutor of Dr. Tillmann, who, however, sank 
from his injuries within the week, and died soon 
after; but not before he had joined mine and 
Olga’s hands, and begged my forgiveness. 

1 married dear brave Olga; nor was I long 
chief physician to the Petro-Paulovsky Hospital, 
you may be sure, before I made Ivan Pellican 
the house-surgeon. 
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